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HUNS BADLY SMASHED IN WEST. 


HE “storm of peace” which the 
Germans launched on the west- 
ern front July 15 and which was 


to put them in possession of Paris 
turned out to be a boomerang. It came 


back and hit them a staggering blow 
The daily 
hasty 


when they least expected it. 
newspapers, with their usual 
andexaggerated accounts 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


for some’ months to come, they have 
certainly received a blow which has 
weakened them materially and strength- 
ened the allies in proportion. Now we 
begin to notice the German newspapers 
cautiously referring to this driye-as a 
costly error. The German leadérs are 
not all in harmony now asthpy once 
were. They are beginnigg £0 bleme 





thorities tried to ignore altogether the 
fact that there were large forces of 
Americans ready to fight them on the 
western front. In their reports of the 
battles they made no references to the 
presence of our soldiers or the big part 
they had taken in the fighting. They 
Sfill had to bolster up their old lie 

t our being unable to take any 
? .. active part in the war. 
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of current events, have 
probably magnified the 
success which the allies 
have scored in stopping 
the Hun drive and turn- 
ing it back on itself. The 
allied success cannot be 
safely called a great vic- 
tory. It was an even ques- 
tion for a time whether 
the Huns would close the 
mouth of the sack and 
capture a large part of 
the allied armies in that 
region, or whether the al- 
lies would do the bag- 
ging. Succeeding events 
have shown that neither 
of these things happened. 
The Huns had to give up 
most of the gains they 
had made in the initial 
advance and have been 
pushed back for some 
distance, but on the other 
hand théy were able to bring up heavy 
reserves so as to cover their retreat and 
allow time to extricate themselves in 
the main, so that. only a fraction of 
their exposed forces were left in the 
hands of the allies. This has been a 
great battle, or series of battles, but 
such fighting would never bring the 
Huns to Paris nor take the allies to 
Berlin. It was not decisive for either 
side, but we may set it down .unmis- 
takably as a great triumph for the al- 
lies nevertheless, for they were able 
for the first time this year to seize the 
initiative from the invaders and for a 
while to” choose “when and where the 
fighting should be done. Though the 
German war-lords have adopted their 
usual tactics and have tried to lie the 
battle into a victory for themselves, 
anyone who is not a fool can see that 
they are lying and that they came very 
close to being caught in a bad trap. As 
it was they got severely nipped and 
though they will undoubtedly keep 
fooling around and starting new drives 





All That Was Left of a Hun Airplane Which Tried to Bomb Paris. 


and accuse one another and there are 
increasing signs of friction and anxiety 
among them. At first the Berlin au- 
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All Gur Fault, as Usual.—Cartoon in St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 









But so many reports of 
“die Amerikaner” have 
been brought back to 
Germany by wounded 
soldiers that finally the 


government has_ been 
compelled to recognize 
our existence. The Ber- 


lin Tageblatt now admits 
that “America is entering 
into the war with her 
well-known creative en- 
ergy, purposeful coolness 
and calm determination,” 
German papers are be- 
ginning to speak of “the 
American peril” and are 
warning the government 
that it is suicidal to try 
to keep the people in ig- 
norance of this “new 
danger to German suc- 
cess.” Commentators in 
neutral countries are re- 
ferring to July 15 as be- 
ing the turning point in the war and 
registering the high-water mark of the 
Teuton invasions. If the Huns had gone 
forward at this time it would have in- 
dicated that their power was still dom- 
inant, but the fact that they were stop- 
ped is generally regarded as a sign 
that their initiative has been lost and 
their power is on the wane. The Ger- 
man war-lords have had the gall to 
proclaim that they attained all their 
objects in this offensive, that their 
drive after all was only a feint and that 
their withdrawal was a masterful piece 
of strategy on the order of Hinden- 
burg’s famous “strategic retirement.” 
We can readily see how they lie, for 
the news dispatches of July 20, pub- 
lished all over the world, gave full de- 
tails of the German retreat, and yet in 
the face of this unanswerable evidence 
the Berlin camouflagers issued a state- 
ment declaring that the German armies 
had been skillfully withdrawn without 
the allies being aware of it and that all 
attacks had been repulsed with heavy 
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losses to the allies. Titis shows what 
sort of falsehoods the German people 
are fed on, but they don’t know what 
truth is and so the “ersatz” or substi- 
tute does just as well for them. 
Nobody knows what has become of 
Hindenburg—or “Hind-end-burg”, as 
the doughboys call him—exalted as be- 
ing “the man to save Germany.” His 


_place has been taken by Gen. Luden- 


dorff as chief of staff. Ludendorff 
evidently is not the military genius 
that Hindenburg was, though his re- 
cent “strategic retirement” puts him in 
the same general class of “four-flush- 
ers.” 

The trains that carried the’ German 
troops to the front for this drive bore 
on their sides in big letters such leg- 
ends as “Nach Paris’—meaning “To 
Paris.” There is no question that Lu- 
dendorff bit off more than he could 
chew and that his drive came up against 
obstacles that he had failed to reckon 
on. This shows that in spite of all we 
have heard about the infallibility of 
German methods, they do make bad 
mistakes. 

It had been given out by the allies 
that they expected to have to yield 
more ground, and possibly even sur- 
render Paris—and that they would not 
be ready to fight aggressively till next 
year, when our army would be up to 
three millions. Ludendorff evidently 
believed this and acted on it. 

We can’t ignore the fact that the Ger- 
mans did gain some very important 
ground. They established bridge-heads 
on the Marne between Chateau Thi- 
erry (pronounced “Shat-o. Tee-erry”) 
and Reims (pronounced in. English 
“Reems”.) The Franco-American forc- 
es stationed there played terrible havoc 
with them. They kept shooting the 
bridges to pieces and subjected the on- 
coming masses to an incessant bom- 
bardment. How many thousand live 
Huns were transformed into dead ones 
at those fatal crossings is not known 
but the slaughter was fearful. 

Nevertheless the Hun officers kept 
bringing up fresh regiments and throw- 
ing them into the breach in successive 
waves. It is well-nigh a physical im- 
possibility to stem such a concentrated 
drive, while it lasts. Of course it could 
be stopped, but it saves life on our 
side to let the drive continue until its 
initial force is spent and to take as 
big a toll of life as possible and wait 
till the auspicious moment comes for 
launching a counter-attack, 

Americans Eager to Hold Ground. 

Our boys are like a spirited horse 
and it is hard to hold them back. At 
one time when the French commander 
ordered a gradual retirement, there 
was a howl of protest from our forces, 
who were keen to tackle the Huns and 
who did not see the philosophy of 
“strategic retirements.” One of our 
officers sent word that the ground 
could be held and that it was humiliat- 
ing to our troops to be ordered to re- 
treat when they were prepared to go 
forward. 

After a little they received permis- 
sion to attack and they not only did 


hold their ground but they made a 
clean gain on the Huns. Of course in 
a huge battle like this the officers in a 
particular locality are not in a position 
to know what the general situation is; 
it may be necessary to evacuate terri- 
tory without fighting in order to avoid 
being surrounded and cut off or in or- 
der to keep the main front intact. 

However, it looks as if the presence 
of American forces to the number of 
300,000 or so on the dighting front had 
infused new vim and dash into the al- 
lies and operated to speed up all oper- 
ations. The allies have been compelled 
for many months to play a waiting 
game and to adopt tactics that were 
safe rather than immediately success- 
ful. 

If they had not pursued this policy 
they would have been annihilated by 
the Huns. But though the Huns have 
made gains of territory they have fail- 
ed to carry out their much-advertised 
purpose of destroying the allied armies 
in France and walking into Paris and 
the Channel ports. ; 

It is this caution that has saved a sit- 
uation which was perilous in the ex- 
treme. The time has still not arrived 
when this caution can be abandoned 
and the grand final smash to ‘Berlin 
can be started. The Huns are still im- 
mensely strong and it is well known 
that they have hosts of reserves ready 
to rush to any point that is attacked 
and close the breach by sheer weight 
of numbers. 

The “nibbling” tactics that are being 
pursued under Gen. Foch’s far-sighted 
generalship are accomplishing just 
what is required. These tactics are 
designed to kill the utmost number 
of Huns and do it with the minimum 
expenditure of allied lives and blood. 
That is the situation, clearly stated, and 
it should be kept in mind constantly, 
regardless of the fluctuations of battle 
from week to week and month to 
month. 


Reims and Epernay Were Goals. 


The primary aim of the Huns was to 
smash southward from the north to the 
south bank of the Marne, thus expos- 
ing the allied army in the Champagne 
district to a flank attack and forcing it 
to retreat to the south in order to es- 
cape being cut off. This plan came very 
near being carried out. For some time 
it looked as if the allies would have to 
evacuate the much-battered old cathe- 
dral city of Reims, which was already 
surrounded on three sides, and also 
give up the important cities of Epernay 
and Chalons, about 20 miles to the 
south. 

But at that point, the tide began to 
turn. The allied forces east of Reims, 
under Gen. Gouraud, made a deter- 
mined stand and shouting “They will 
not pass”, they blocked the Huns’ path 
and held them up at the village of Pru- 
nay. There were some Italian regi- 
ments fighting in that sector—and there 
was glory enough for all to divide. 

The Germans under Gen. von Boehm 
in advancing some time ago north of 
the Marne had been left with an awk- 
ward salient projecting into the allied 


territory between the Aisne and the 
Marne. Gen. Foch now seized his op- 
portunity and struck a terrific blow on 
this salient. This counter-attack, led 
by Gen. Mangin, was begun early in 
the morning of July 17 and our boys 
had a large share in it. It was the 
first experience of many of them in 
actual fighting on a big scale, but they 
went over the top cheering and singing 
and it was a pic-nic for them. 

In a few minutes they had captured 
the village of Torcy and wiped the 
Huns off the earth there. Some of the 
finest of the kaiser’s troops had been 
stationed at this vital point but they 
went to perdition with the rest. 

The drive was sprung under cover of 
a violent storm. The Huns had been 
lulled to a false sense of security and 
they hadn’t a suspicion that Foch was 
going to attack. Providence, as we 
have remarked before, seems to have 
been favoring the allies lately, and here 
the rumbling of the thunder drowned 
the noises of moving guns and troops 
and tanks. - 

The transport service on the western 
front has been worked out to a won- 
derful degree of perfection. The Amer- 
icans have their own communication 
lines, including railroads and roads 
linking up their ports with their camps, 
hospitals, supply bases, etc. Cavalry 
was used to some extent in this drive, 
Not only men and guns but also horses 
were loaded onto motor-trucks and 
quickly shifted across the country in 
the night. 

The U. S. commander at Givray made 
this expressive report: “Met Boche on 
his line of resistance. Boche turned 
and ran like hell, pursued by our 
troops. Hope to have more prisoners.” 

Village after village fell into the hands 
of the Franco-American forces as they 
pressed steadily onward. The Huns not 
only lost vast numbers of their soldiers 
in killed, wounded and prisoners but 
they were compelled to abandon large 
quantities of war material that they had 
assembled for the “storm of peace”. 

In some cases our boys captured 
German guns intact and at once turned 
them round and gave the retreating 
Boches full doses of their own medi- 
cine. (It is an interesting fact that in 
order to prepare for rear-guard actions 
of this sort which are coming, our 
soldiers in the training camps are now 
being schooled in shooting and bayon- 
eting dummies of the Huns in the back.) 


Then the Huns Skedaddled. 


July 18, the day following the big 
counter-attack, Gen. Ludendorff decid- 
ed that it was time to begin his “strate- 
gic withdrawal” from south on the 
Marne. In other words he saw that un- 
less he got busy and hustled his soldiers 
out of that area they would be bottled 
up and his famous “retirement” would 
be turned into a large-scale disaster. 

The fact that this withdrawal was 
begun right after the Franco-American 
drive between the Aisne and the Marne 
proves that the Hun advance south of 
the Marne was not a “feint” as claimed 
by Berlin but on the contrary a most 
costly retreat which was only barely 
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saved from becoming a complete rout. 
It is estimated that the Huns lost at 
least 60,000 men in this “feint”—and on 
that basis the allies are perfectly will- 
ing for them to keep on with such 
“feinting”. 

Our soldiers in innumerable cases 
displayed their splendid nerve and 
fighting quality and they showed that 
at every point they asked no odds of the 
boasted Teuton “veterans”, Incidental- 
ly they taught some of the Hun officers 
some new kinks in the etiquette of war- 
fare. 

In one case a Hun colonel and his 
staff were discovered taking refuge in 
a quarry, An American private saw 
them and shouted down to them to sur- 
render. They refused and declared that 
it was .gainst their rules to surrender 
to a private. The private did not stop 
to parley but used the only argument 
that appeals to a Hun. He heaved a 
hand-grenade down into the quarry and 
some of the Huns were killed. The 
others, including the colonel, decided 
to waive the punctilio of military eti- 
quette and gave up. 

Thousands of prisoners were gather- 
ed in in this drive—upwards of 20,000 
all told at last accounts. The prisoners, 
who had been told that they were to 
“see Paris” as the result of this battle, 
were assembled into columns stretching 
for miles and marched back to the pris- 
on corrals far behind the allied lines. 
When passing through the French vil- 
lages the prisoners were greeted with 
the ironical inquiry: “Nach Paris?” 


In one case a group of Americans 
came on a party of Huns who were 
guarding two ambulances ~gntaining 


wounded doughboys. They made a 
quick dash on the Boches, knocked them 
out and brought the ambulances and 
their wounded comrades back home. 
Our casualty lists have of course been 
pretty heavy, but nothing like the Huns’. 
Our wounded boys were cheerful and 
patient, and their only concern was 
to get well as soon as possible and go 
back after the Boches again. 

Many of those who have taken part 
in the recent fighting have been deco- 
rated for distinguihed service. Among 
these was Lieut. W. R. Flannery of 
Pittsburgh, who swam the Marne under 
heavy fire and brought back wounded 
U. S. soldiers who had been taken pris- 
mer by the Huns and who had escaped 
but were unable to get across the river. 
Gen. Pershing has been making use of 
\pache Indian scouts from Arizona in 
the recent operations and they have 
done some fine stunts in stalking Huns 
and getting information ete. 


More U-Boat “Frightfulness.” 
The ocean is a big place and it is a 


comparatively easy matter for a few 
tiny submarines to skulk here and 
there and seize the chance now and 


then to make an attack on some unsus- 
pecting ship. The vigilance of the al- 
lies has served to a wonderful degree 
to foil the Huns but it must be expected 
that once in a while the U-boat will 
score a hit. 

The Germans have failed 
plan for driving allied and 


in their 
neutral 











shipping from the sea, but they con- 
tinue to use their U-boats (what there 
are left of them) to waylay vessels and 
threaten coasts, mainly for the purpose 
of “frightfulness”, to scare people off 
the sea. Events have shown that all- 
their “frightfulness”, instead of accom- 
plishing what they imagined, has only 
stirred the allies to send soldiers to the 
front in increasing numbers. 

The U-boat warfare has very small 
military value now, but it is as good as 
anything the Teutons have left in their 
bag of tricks. It is insignificant but it 
represents the climax of the boasted 
German masterfulness; it is like the 
mountain that was in labor and brought 
forth a mouse. 

We must-admit that when the U. S. 
cruiser San Diego was sunk only 10 
miles off the Long Island coast and 
only about 50 miles east of New York 
July 19 it was a tally for the German 
side—but this tally can’t affect the final 
result and such things must be taken 
coolly as part of the game. The San 
Diego was a 14,000-ton vessel, built in 
1899, so she was nearly obsolete. She 
had about 1200 men on board and about 
40 of them were lost. It is believed 
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that she was sunk by a mine dropped 
by a U-boat, though accounts differ. 
The enemy sub is still prowling 
around the New England coast and it 
has performed some additional feats by 


sinking several small fishing-boats, 
tugs and empty coal barges. These 


events bring to mind the story which 

was recently published in the Pathfind- 

er called “Trapped”, in which the op- 

erations of U-boats on this very New 

England coast were the main theme. 
Huns Poor Marksmen. 

The Huns proved themselves poor 
marksmen for they launched three tor- 
pedoes at a tug and all of them went 
wild. However, we can’t boast of su- 
perior efficiency for when some of our 
naval airmen flew over the U-boat and 
dropped bombs on it, the bombs failed 
to explode—so it was a tie on that 
score, 

The navy department is making an 
investigation to find out why the bombs 
didn’t go off. So you see how this 
U-boat attack has operated to reveal 
one of our weaknesses and show us 
how to correct it and fight them harder. 

Another result is that the government 
has taken charge of the Cape Cod canal 
—an inland waterway seven miles long 
connecting Cape Cod and Buzzard’s 
bay and offering a short route which 
avoids the risks and delays of round- 
ing the Nantucket shoals. Far-seeing 
people have been urging the govern- 








ment for many years to provide for a 
system of inland water communication 
along the whole Atlantic coast, for both 
peace and war traffic, but the obstruct- 
ors, state-rights fools and pro-Germans 
blocked this great improvement which 
would now be of inestimable value if 
it existed. So we must now pay for 
the folly of the past in this as in many 
other respects. 

The 4000-ton U. S. army supply ship 
Westover was torpedoed and sunk in 
the war zone the other day and several 
of the crew were lost. The 16,000-ton 
American transport Covington, which 
was formerly the German liner Cincin- 
nati, was sunk some days ago, but she 
had no soldiers aboard, fortunately. 
This is the second of the seized Teuton 
steamers to fall victim to the Teutons’ 
own deviltry. 

The U. S. naval patrol launch No. 
3429, which was helping a French de- 
stroyer to tow an American seaplane, 
came ‘vithin range of German coast 
batteries and was sunk. This loss 
throws some light on the operations 
that our sea forces are taking part in 
in German waters—most of which op- 
erations are kept secret. 

A few days ago a British fleet went 
right up to the German coast of Schles- 
wig and sent out a number of sea- 
planes which bombed airship bases 
and caused havoc. The same day that 
the Huns were driven back on the 
Marne, a British destroyer named the 
Marne lived up to its name by destroy- 
ing a German submarine. 

The 14,000-ton British transport Car- 
pathia was sunk off the Irish coast-but 
it happened that there were only a few 
men aboard. The Carpathia was the 
vessel which picked up the -survivors 
of the Titanic disaster in 1912 and 
brought them to New York. The Ti- 
tanic, on her maiden voyage, ran into 
an iceberg and was destroyed. 

The 7000-ton British transport Ba- 
runga, which was formerly the German 
steamer Sumatra, was sunk recently, 
with no losses of life. The Huns are 
still as ready to sink neutral ships as 
enemy ones, Their last neutral victim 
was the Norwegian steamer Marosa, a 
2000-ton vessel, which was sunk in mid- 
Atlantic.. The Norwegian steamer Ug- 
vald was sunk by a U-boat in mid- 
ocean not long ago and the crew were 
mercilessly turned loose by the Huns 
and drifted helplessly for days with 
seaweed as their only food. 


Buried With Honors. 


Lieut. Quentin Roosevelt of our air 
service, youngest son of the Colonel, 
lost his life in a battle with German 
airmen and he was buried by the Ger- 
mans with military honors at Cham- 
bry, near the Marne. Quentin was “a 
chip of the old block” and was a most 
daring aviator. Maj. Theodore Roose- 
velt, jr., the ex-president’s oldest son, 
was wounded in the leg by a machine- 
gun bullet in the recent battle. Capt. 
Archie Roosevelt, a third son, is recov- 
ering from severe wounds. Kermit, 
the fourth, who served gallantly with 
the British in Mesopotamia, is now a 
captain in the U. S. army in France. 
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| THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 








| ASummary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 


U. S. Controls All Wires. 


N the old halcyon days “before the 

war,” it would have taken oceans of 

ink, an infinitude of hot air and 
aeons of time to bring about such a 
radical change as the annexation of 
the telegraph and telephone system of 
the country by the government. But 
now these things are mere common- 
places; they are accomplished over 
night and almost without causing sur- 
prise or comment. 

The constitution is suspended, poli- 
tics is supposed to be adjourned and 
nothing is being permitted to stand in 
the way of the sure-and speedy win- 
ning of the war, now that we are in it. 
We were slow in making up our mind, 
but no-one can complain that we have 
been slow in making history since. 

One activity after another has been 
taken in charge by Uncle Sam, who is 
busier watching things than a cross- 
eyed boy at a three-ring circus. The 
end is not yet. Probably the oil indus- 
try will be gathered under the wing of 
the American eegle before we are 
through, and if the cotton men continue 
to demand the earth they will proba- 
bly find their industry also national- 
ized. 

The principle of federal control has 
now been so firmly established that no- 
one any longer seeks to argue the issue. 
People said this and that thing 
“couldn’t be done”’—and they couldn’t 
be done in theory, but in practice they 
have been done. 

Americans were so wasteful and reck- 
less that they couldn’t be made to save, 
it was declared—but high prices are 
forcing them to scrimp, and where they 
will not voluntarily conserve necessi- 
ties Uncle Sam steps in and makes 
them do it by rationing them or limit- 
ing their supplies. Once the list of re- 
strictions and controls has been started, 
it is merely routine matter to add to it. 

Labor to a large extent has resisted 
cantrol but’ it also is being gradually 
brought under supervision. The gov- 
ernment has divided the country into 
industrial zones and it is going to put 
a stop to the kiting of workers from one 
place to another and from one shop 
to another in order to make a few 
cents more a day, thus keeping indus- 
try demoralized. 

Wages have been raised to an extent 
nobody ever dreamed of. Boys and 
girls who are not yet out of school are 
starting in on jobs that pay higher 
wages than the average man could have 
earned before the war. Nobody sup- 
poses that they really earn so much 
money, but the employers have to pay 
it. 

Now it is declared by those who 
know that the crest of the rise has 
about been reached and that wages 
and prices will keep about the same 
level from now on during the war. 


Uncle Sam is just about to the point 
where he will not stand for any more 
striking or wage-boosting. 

Senator Thomas of Colo., for instance 
who in the past has taken sides with 
strikers, even when they resorted to 
violence, is now “all het up” because 
they are striking and doing exactly 
what he has always encouraged them 
to do. Speaking in the senate this week 
he denounced the workers who are 
striking and always demanding more. 
They are “giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy”—which means treason— 
“and are profiteers of the worst sort”, 
he said. Senator Thomas is a typical 
radical, and it is significant that the 
tide of sentiment has turned sufficient- 
ly so that even such radicals are now 
urging conservative measures. 

The threatened strike in the tele- 
graph service forced Uncle Sam to 
grasp the wire thistle and take firm 
hold of it. It is bad enough to have 
supplies cut off, transportation, etc., 
stopped and war made on the public by 
strikers in ordinary times, but in time 
of war such a thing becomes an act of 
hostility, in the interest of the enemy. 

All hands were pretty mad and it 
took no urging for congress to pass the 
bill authorizing the president to take 
charge of the telegraph, telephone, ca- 
ble and wireless system of the entire 
country. The bill passed the house by 
a vote of 221 to four and the senate by 
a vote of 46 to 16, and the president 
promptly signed it and made prepara- 
tions to act on it. 

Of course there were some mild pro- 
tests against such a revolutionary meas- 
ure, especially by the Republicans. 
Senator Harding of Ohio, .Rep., thought 
the country was plunging headling into 
a dangerous situation: he was ready 
to vote to make the president absolute 
dictator in order to win the war, but 
he didn’t believe that government con- 
trol of the wires was a necessary war 
measure. 

Senator Reed, of Mo., Dem., who is 
always picking a fly out of the oint- 
ment, made objection that the control 
of the wires by the government would 
give bureaucratic officials power to 
deny telephone and telegraph service 
to anyone they didn’t: like—but his 
protest aroused but little interest. 


Many of the legislators were in favor 
of “going the whole hog” and making 
the control permanent, but the measure 
as enacted limits the control to the 
period of the war. However, nobody 
supposes that it will be given up even 
then. 

The Republicans really had little 
cause to oppose the bill for the idea 
was first seriously proposed by a Re- 
publican. This was F. H. Hitchcock, 
who was postmaster-general under 
Taft. He advocated government con- 
trol of the wires, but the country was 


not ready for such a move then and 
he was almost hounded out of office. 
Even the Democrats at that time de- 
nounced him as a villainous disciple of 
centralization—but now a Democratic 
government adopts the idea. Notwith- 
standing all that Jefferson and the oth- 
er Democratic leaders of the past have 
said against centralization, the Demo- 
crats of today are voting for it on 
every side, and the old Jeffersonian 
Democracy is dead and gone. 

There is an interesting labor-union 
twist to the wire situation. Naturally 
the control of the wires would have 
been put in charge of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Burleson, who has urged the meas- 
ures early and late, but he has pro- 
claimed his antagonism to-unionism in 
the public service and so the unions 
made a strong protestagainst him. How- 
ever the president overruled the union 
dictation this time and in a proclama- 
tion he named the postmaster-general 
as director and July 31 as the date 
when the systems would be taken over. 

There will be a vast amount of 
work involved in reorganizing the va- 
rious wire services and bringing them 
into harmony so that they can be op- 
erated as a unit. It is expected that 
large economies will be made by cut- 
ting out competition. For example 
the existing wires can be used either 
for sending telegrams or for telephon- 
ing or both, whereas hitherto there 
have been numerous separate and ri- 
val systems which were always work- 
ing at cross purposes. 

Also no doubt many grafts and 
abuses will be abolished, now that 
Uncle Sam has full power. It is said 
that the government officials have been 
among the worst offenders in loading 
up the wires with non-essential mes 
sages, so that legitimate business is de- 
layed and interfered with. They order 
messages sent by wire which could be 
sent just as well and for a tenth the 
expense by mail. 

It is stated that one member of con- 
gress has sent $400 worth of telegrams 
during this session, and had them charg- 
ed to the government, while bills of 
$100 and $200 are common. If results 
in the wire service follow those in oth- 
er services where the government has 
taken control, the rates will be raised 
and the public will be made to pay for 
their fun. Nevertheless, nothing is 
worth having that is not worth paying 
for and the people can well afford to 
pay whatever is necessary to enable 
the wire service to be conducted as a 
national function, in the interest of the 
nation and the war. 

NEWS NOTES. 

After Sears, Roebuck. Although Julius 
Rosenwald, the wealthy head of the great 
Chicago mail-order concern known as 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., is taking a promi- 
nent part in war work for the government, 
Uncle Sam’s eagle eye has discovered cer- 
tain methods employed by that concern 
which he has had to rebuke. It was long 
the Sears, Roebuck custom to sell sugar at 
specially low prices, on condition that the 
seller bought a certain quantity of othe: 
groceries. It seems that sometimes this 
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sugar was sold at a big loss, and the gov- 
ernment authorities declare that this comes 
under “unfair methods” which are forbid- 
den. Certain other practices were also dis- 
approved of, such as intimating in catalogs 
that competitors did not deal honestly, and 
claiming that a special representative was 
sent to Japan to personally go into the tea 
gardens and supervise the picking of tea. 
The local merchants all over the country 
have long “had it in for” Sears, Roebuck 
and other mail-order houses because of 
their practice of issuing catalogs giving 
low quotations for articles and thus draw- 
ing away trade and upsetting prices. 


Club Changes Name. The German Club 
of Chicago, composed of 2,300 members 
all of whom were born in Germany, re- 
cently changed its name to the American 
Unity Club. The organization is said to 
be the largest of its kind in the United 
States. 





May Use Reindeer Meat. Reindeer ‘meat 
has been suggested as a substitute for beef. 
There are thousands of male reindeer in 
Alaska which could be bought from their 
Eskimo owners for about $25 a head and 
shipped to the states. Reindeer meat is 
said to be as nourishing as beef. 





Airplanes to Cross Atlantic. Speaking in 
Washington the other day Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Brancker of the British air council, 
who is considered one of the best authori- 
ties on military aviation in the world, de- 
clared that American airships should be 
crossing the Atlantic under their own 
power within the next few months. By 
using a high-powered machine capable of 
making about 85 miles an hour the trip 
could be completed in about 40 hours, he 
said. After the feat had once been ac- 
complished all of the output of American 
bombing machines can proceed to Europe 
by air and save shipping space for other 
purposes. Maj. Gen. Brancker discredited 
standardization as being the best plan in 
airplane construction. Quality instead of 
quantity should be the aim, he said; high 
standard of workmanship and flexibility 
with which new types can be turned out 
without overhauling the equipment of ev- 
ery plant are conducive to a greater prog- 
ress in aviation than big numbers of ma- 
chines. It is this feature of flexibility 
which has kept the English types of ma- 
chines ahead of the German, he explained. 
Germany holds to standardization in ev- 
erything and consequently finds it diffi- 
cult to keep abreast of the times with im- 
provements and new developments in aero- 
dynamical designs. 





To Develop Montana Farm Land. A large 
corporation made up of wealthy men, 
largely of New York, has been formed for 
the purpose of developing and operating 
some 150,000 acres of farm land in Mon- 
tana. The land is to be worked as one big 
farm under the direction of a_ practical 
Western farmer who has already been 
named. Secretary of Interior Lane is in- 
terested in the enterprise; it was through 
him partly that the corporation was form- 
ed. Though a huge amount of capital will 
be spent in making the land productive 
the enterprise is a purely business one and 
returns commensurate with the money in- 
vested are expected to be realized eventu- 
ally. 





Beer Kegs Become Bee Kegs. Beer keg 
parties in the woods near town used to be 
a source of high entertainment to certain 
citizens of Lithonia, Ga. When the state 
voted against the sale of liquor these night 
revelries had to be given up. Tom Cochran, 


one of the keenest devotees of the gather- 
ings, was roaming about the old haunts 
gazing reminiscently at the empty beer 
kegs when he noticed a train of honey 
bees going in and out the bung hole of one 
of them. He stopped up the hole and car- 
ried the keg home. He found within it 
60 pounds of honey which he sold for $18. 
The swarm of bees brought him $2.50. 
Cochran returned to the woods and hunted 
out nine more “bee-kegs” and sold their 
contents for over $80. Prohibition isn’t so 
bad after all, he says. 





Conserving Wool. Though the govern- 
ment denies that there is any serious 
shortage in the stocks of wool cloth, or- 
ders are being issued to tailors to regulate 
the styles of men’s clothing so as to use 
a less amount of material. The war indus- 
tries board and tailors have agreed on a 
reduction of 30 per cent on materials for 
fall styles and an even greater curtailment 
for the styles of next spring. 





Composing New Wedding March. At the 
request of various musical organizations 
whose members regard the old composi- 
tions of Wagner and Mendelssohn as bor- 
dering too much on the German to be used 
by loyal Americans, Lieut. John Philip 
Sousa, the famous band leader, has set 
himself the task of composing a wedding 
march that is “100 per cent American”. 
Lieut. Sousa is bandmaster at the Great 
Lakes naval training station. 





President Approves Sentence. President 
Wilson has approved the 15-year sentence 
imposed by court-martial on Capt. Franz 
Feinler, an army chaplain, who was con- 
victed of trying to bring about insubordi- 
nation among soldiers in France. Feinler 
was also charged with speaking disparag- 
ingly of American soldiers. He will be 
committed to the federal prison on MeNeil 
Island, Wash., it is said. 


Patrons’ Food Doped. About 100 waiters 
in Chicago were arrested the other day and 
held on a charge of dosing with a certain 
powder the food of persons who were 
known to be opposed to tipping. The 
powders, known as “Mickey Finns”, pro- 
duced nausea and are believed to be re- 
sponsible for the many cases of supposed 
ptomaine poisoning that had been reported. 
All of the waiters were union men. 


Hoarded Food Sold. The hoard of food 
found in the home of Dr. F. S. Nash, of 
Washington, D. C., medical director U. S. 
N., who was fined $1000 when his guilt as 
a hoarder was laid bare, was sold at auc- 
tion the other day and the proceeds, after 
the expenses of the sale and the cost of 
the seizure had been met, were turned 
over to Nash. The value of the goods 
seized was estimated at $1900. Including a 
large stock of liquor which was exempt 
the proceeds amounted to over $1300 which 
was more than the goods were worth at 
market prices. Food Administrator Wilson 
of the District of Columbia attended the 
sale to see that no-one bought more than 
he was justly entitled to. 





Sunflowers Displace Corn. In connection 
with state experiment stations the VU. S. 
bureau of plant industries is conducting a 
series of experiments to determine the 
suitability of sunflowers for silage purpos- 
es. In Montana and Nebraska the yield 
of sunflowers for silage exceeded by 50 to 
100 per cent that of corn in the same fields, 
It is planned to use this crop more ex- 
tensively in regions where the growing 
seasons are too short for corn to mature 
well. 





[[ Ssvecument Neves] 


An Integrating Counter. Last year con- 
gress appropriated $60,000 for the devel- 
opment, improvement and construction of 
tabulating machines. Half of this amount 
was allotted to the development of an “in- 
tegrating counter”, a machine which not 
only will record and add units but num- 
bers as well, doing automatically the work 
of an ordinary adding machine operator. 
Such a machine is needed by the census 
bureau for tabulating census data and do- 
ing other work of accounting. Several 
private concerns are manufacturing inte- 
grating machines but for various reasons 
the government aims to have its own par- 
ticular type. 








Pure Water for Soldiers. Water that has 
been filtered and sterilized is being sup- 
plied American soldiers in the trenches, 
the war department announces. Water 
trains conveying miniature waterworks 
which chemically treat, filter and sterilize 
all the water used for drinking purposes 
are used where permanent waterworks 
have not yet been established. 

Beef Plants in France. Elaborate prep- 
arations are being made for providing 
American soldiers in France with meat. 
Several refrigeration plants, each capable 
of freezing from 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 
beef, are being built and a plant that al- 
ready is in operation is being doubled in 
size. To each building is added a plant 
for manufacturing ice. All the material 
and labor used in their construction are 
transported from the United States. 


Federal Land Banks. On May 1 the total 
amount of money loaned to farmers by 
federal land banks since their establish- 
ment was nearly $92,000,009. This covered 
about 40,400 distinct loans. The total 
amount of loans applied for at that time 
amounted to $229,948,000, representing 126,- 
600 applicants. 





Huge Office Building Going Up. One of 
the largest office buildings of its kind in 
the world is being erected in Washington 
to house 15,000 officials and employees of 
the war and navy departments. The struc- 
ture which is of reinforced concrete- 
though only of temporary construction—is 
three stories high and has a floor space of 
42 acres. The window glass needed would 
cover eight acres. Over 107,200 barrels of 
cement, 38,000 tons of sand, 81,500 tons of 
gravel and 4,500 tons of steel will be re- 
quired. Some 2,700 men are engaged in 
the construction the cost of which, it is 
estimated, will be around $5,750,000. 


Indian Claims All Settled. The last 
claims against the government for dep- 
redations wrought by Indians have been 
settled. In the files of the cases tried is 
recorded every Indian war from the time 
of Tecumseh to the last stand made by Sit- 
ting Bull in 1890. Claims aggregating $44,- 
000,000 were registered and awardsamount- 
ing to $6,000,000 were made. 


Insurance for Seamen. Insurance pro- 
vided for masters, officers and seamen on 
American ships now totals more than $115,- 
000,000, representing some 69,000 policies. 
Though it is not compulsory that insurance 
be taken through the bureau of war risk, 
most of the vessels traversing the war 
zone are thus protected. Insurance of some 
kind is required. Should the owner of a 
vessel crossing the war zone neglect to 
provide the officers and crew with insur- 
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ance of some sort the secretary of the 
treasury may through the war risk bureau 
take out insurance for them. In such case 
the owner may be fined for his negligence. 
Since the American fleet has been patrolling 
the seas the bureau’s rate has been lowered 
from 50 cents for each $100 to 25 cents. 
Claims so far total about $180,000. 

Buying Castor Oil. The war department 
has just closed a contract for the output 
of a 10,000-acre ranch of castor beans. Oil 
from the castor bean is the only lubricant 
that fully meets the needs of airplane en- 
gines and enormous quantities of beans 
are being bought for that purpose. 


Millers Make Excess Profits. Despite the 
food administration’s regulations limiting 
for the last fiscal year the profits of mill- 
ers to 25 cents a barrel, large numbers of 
them have made profits as high as 45 
cents a barrel, the federal trade commis- 
sion charges. Those found guilty of mak- 
ing excess profits will be required to fur- 
nish the food administration with flour 
at $1 a barrel to the amount of the excess. 
This flour will go to the army, the navy, 
the marine corps or to the food adminis- 
tration’s grain corporation in New York. 


Building Railroads in France. American 
workmen numbering 45,000 are engaged in 
building and operating railroads in France. 
A double-track line is being laid from the 
French coast to the battle front for which 
22.000 standard-gage freight cars and 1,600 
locomotives have been produced in this 
country besides additional rolling stock 
built abroad. 


Bomb Destroys Mail Car. A car carrying 
U. S. mail in France was hit by an incen- 
diary air bomb and the following contents 
were destroyed, the postoffice department 
announces: Four sacks for the 28th divi- 
sion, one sack for the 412th telegraph bat- 
talion, one sack for the 13th general hos- 
pital, one sack from the 35th division, 
American expeditionary force, for British 
army postoffice No. 3 and two sacks from 
the United States for Boulogne. 


Price of Copper Fixed. The war indus- 
tries board announces that the price of 
copper has been set at 26 cents per pound. 
This is an advance of 2% cents over the 
former price. The price will continue un- 
til August 15. 


“Overseas Cap” Adopted. A new cap, 
round, with no brim or peak and matching 
the uniform in color, has been selected for 
the use of officers and men of the expedi- 
tionary force, displacing the army cam- 
paign hat which has distinguished Ameri- 
can soldiers for so long. It is designed 
especially for use in the trenches and will 
not be used in this country. 


Plenty of Gun Stock Wood. As a result 
of the work the Boy Scouts of America 
have been doing in the way of locating 
black walnut timber, which is valuable in 
the manufacture of gunstocks and airplane 
propellers, millions of feet of this species 
of wood have been reported. This is 
enough to keep the manufacturing plants 
going for months, it is said. The Boy 
Scouts undertook the work at the request 
of President Wilson. 


Beer Cut One-Half. For the purpose of 
reducing the consumption of fuel during 
the ensuing fiscal year governing officials 
have ordered a 50 per cent curtailment in 
the brewing of beer and the manufacture 
of “near beer”. The order also applies to 
the manufacture of nonalcoholic cereal 
beverages. 
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FRANCE. 

Bastile Day. On July 14, 10 days 
after the people of France joined the 
people of America in celebrating Amer- 
ican Independence day, Bastile day, the 
French national holiday, the anniversa- 
ry of the fall of the infamous prison, 
the bastile, which marked the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, was 
commemorated in both France and 
America. 

The outstanding feature of the day 
at Lyons was the dedication of the 
President Wilson bridge. In Paris men 
of all the allied armies who have per- 
formed distinguished service on the 
battlefront participated in a monster 
parade which was reviewed by Presi- 
dent Poincare and Gen, Pershing. Be- 
sides French, American, British, Bel- 
gian, Italian, Canadian, Australian, 
Greek and Portuguese soldiers, there 
was a detachment of the Polish army 
and a Russian detachment of the 
French legion of honor, officered by 
Russians, 

Gen. Pershing in a general order de- 
creed the day one of celebration for the 
American forces in France. American 
soldiers everywhere joined with their 
French brothers in arms in celebrating 
the fete. The French colors were con- 
spicuous on their uniforms, on their 
motor cars and about their billets. 

The day was observed with appro- 
priate ceremonies in America, the 
French tricolor being flown side by 
side with the Stars and Stripes. Amer- 
ican government officials and diplomat- 
ic and other representatives of a num- 
ber of the allied countries participated 
in the celebration in Washington and 
New York. Ambassador Jusserand in 
an address in the latter city declared 
that the French and American national 
fete days have the same meaning— 
emancipation. “One more bastile re- 
mains to be taken, representing feudal- 
ism, autocracy, despotism, the German 
one,” he said. “And when it falls peace 
will reign again.” 


Y. M. C. A. Workers Held. Two 
American Y. M. C, A. workers charged 
with having attempted to evade cen- 
sorship regulations for receiving par- 
cels, letters and photographs for de- 
livery in America to friends and rela- 
tives of soldiers of the American expe- 
ditionary forces have been found guil- 
ty by a general court-martial and sen- 
tenced to confinement. When they are 
released they will be returned to the 
United States. 


Duval Shot. M. Duval has paid the 
penalty for his treasonable activities as 
director of the Germanophile news- 
paper, Bonnet Rouge, having been exe- 
cuted by a firing squad in the forest of 


Vincennes. The newspaper which was 
established early in 1914 published at- 
tacks on the French government after 


the war began and otherwise aided Ger- 
man propaganda, About a year ago it 
was suppressed and its editor was im- 
prisoned, dying shortly afterward, ap- 
parently at his own hands. Six other 
persons connected with the treasonable 
conduct of the paper have been sen- 
tenced to prison, and two politicians 
are about to be called to account for 
their “defeatist” activities. 


GERMANY. 


People Losing Confidence. Dutch citi- 
zens who have lately come out of Ger- 
many report that the people in the in- 
dustrial districts of Rheinland and 
Westphalia are becoming more and 
more discouraged and are resigning 
themselves to the belief that Germany 
cannot score a real victory by force of 
arms. Everyone from 17 to 60 years of 
age is compelled to work as the govern- 
ment directs on penalty of being sent 
to the front. 

There was a strike in munitions 
works at Cologne and Muelheim a short 
time ago, the Dutchmen say, due to dis- 
couragement over the war outlook, to 
dissatisfaction with the food situation 
and to the suffering and hardship im- 
posed on the people by reason of the 
continuance of the war. 

The people understand that the food 
supply has been reduced—the potato 
ration, now the food mainstay, was cut 
down from seven to three pounds week- 
ly a short time ago because the govern- 
ment felt obliged to send stocks to Aus- 
tria-Hungary to placate the people there 
and keep them in the war on Germany’s 
side. 

Vorwaerts, the Berlin socialist paper, 
in a recent article speaks despondently 
of the shortage of food and declares 
frankly that the general lack in this 
respect is undermining the morale of 
the people to whom the question “of 
an early end of the war has again be- 
come of urgent importance.” 


Live Wires Don’t Stop Deserters. 
Three barbed-wire fences, one of them 
charged with electricity, do not serve 
to prevent German soldiers, weary of 
the war and its hardships, from desert- 
ing across the border into Switzerland. 
To reduce the number of such losses 
the military authorities have canceled 
all leaves of absence and special privi- 
leges for soldiers coming from Alsace- 
Lorraine. 


BELGIUM. 


King and Queen Fly to England. King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, each in 
a separate Belgian seaplane piloted by 
an army aviator, flew across the Eng- 
lish channel to England a few days agi 
to attend the silver anniversary of th: 
British king and queen. They wer. 
guarded by an escort of three seaplanes 
The flight from a point on the Belgia! 
coast was made in about 50 minutes 
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The return trip through the air con- 
sumed only about half an hour, This 
is said to be the first time that any ruler 
has flown from one country to another. 
The royal couple were delighted with 
their experiences in the air, 





A Joke on the Huns. Some time ago 
the Germans announced that a con- 
cert of German music would be given at 
the opera house in Brussels and all of 
the seats but a single one and the royal 
box were bought by a syndicate of Bel- 
gian bankers and brokers. The Ger- 
mans were greatly pleased at this evi- 
dence of a liking for German music but 
their pleasure was short-lived for on 
the night of the performance the opera 
house had but one occupant—a German 
soldier in the solitary seat not bought 
by the syndicate; not a Belgian used 
his ticket. 

Huns Increase Tax. The Germans 
have raised the tax demanded of Bel- 
gium from 50,000,000 francs to 60,000,- 
000 francs a month. This is equivalent 
to 750 francs (approximately $145) per 
person. The provincial councils have 
been convoked by the German author- 
ities to discuss methods of paying the 
tax. 

Hun Bombs Kill Girls. Air bombs 
dropped by Hun fliers on an ambulance 
park at La Panne, back of the Yser 
front, resulted in the death of more than 
50 girls who were engaged in making 
bandages and repairing linen for the 
wounded. The raiders dropped 50 
bombs in the immediate neighborhood 
of the park. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The New Railroad, extending from 
Port Augusta in South Australia to Kal- 
goorlie in West Australia, linking up 
older lines into a new continuous trans- 
continental rail route from Perth on 
the west coast to Brisbane on the east 
coast, a total distance of nearly 4,000 
miles, was first suggested by the late 
Lord Kitchener primarily as an import- 
ant adjunct to the defense of the com- 
monwealth, 

Its completion is a triumph of pluck 
and engineering skill for it runs right 
through the great Victoria desert, 1,000 
miles in extent, and tremendous dif- 
ficulties arising from the excessive heat, 
the total absence of water and the pres- 
ence of inumerable insects which attack 
both man and animals had to be over- 
come. The war by taking away many 
workers and making it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain needed materials also 
added greatly to the difficulty of the 
engineers’ tasks and delayed the com- 
pletion of the undertaking considerably. 

Two parties undertook the prelimin- 
ary work of mapping the route, one 
starting westward from Port Augusta 
and the other starting eastward from 
Kalgoorlie. Because of their ability to 
resist extreme heat and to go long with- 
out water camels were used for carry- 
ing water and supplies of various kinds. 
The route was first marked for the 
surveyors by means of a heavy chain, 


knotted at its free end, which was - soconstructed that they could be moved 


drawn by the camel bringing up the 
rear of the advance party. 

The engineers report that the heat 
of the desert was so intense that ink 
dried up on pens before a mark could be 
made on paper and that the wood of 
pencils was so dried and shriveled that 
the lead fell out. The men were obliged 
to bury themselves in the sand to escape 
the fierce heat of the noon-day sun. 
Two years were occupied in making 
this survey and the cost was approxi- 
mately $100,000. 

The new road is of standard gage but 
there are four other different gages in 
the transcontinental line of which it 
is a part. There are numerous different 
railroads gages in use in the country 
and this is decidedly unfortunate be- 
cause it greatly impairs the efficiency 
of the system as a whole; rolling stock 
of one gage can be used only on stretch- 
es of track of the same gage; trains, 
locomotives and cars cannot be trans- 
ferred at will from one road to another. 

As the route of the new road lay over 
comparatively level ground, most of it 
devoid of all vegetation except here and 
there a few scraggly desert shrubs and 
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bushes, the principal engineering prob- 
lems had to do with providing water 
for the men, animals and engines, get- 
ting in materials and protecting the 
workers—man and beast—from the ter- 
rific heat and the hordes of blood- 
sucking insects, 

Large numbers of camels, mules and 
motor cars were used for transport 
work. Water was piped from Kalgoor- 
lie and stored in tanks erected at inter- 
vals of about 5 miles along the route. 
Later wells were sunk which yielded 
ample supplies of water. Not only can 
these be depended on to supply the 
locomotives, but there is a surplus 
which can be stored and used for irri- 
gating adjacent territory, converting it 
from worthless waste land into valuable 
grazing tracts. In some cases natural 
depressions in the earth were lined with 
concrete, provided with corrugated-iron 
roofs to prevent loss through evapora- 
tion and used as reservoirs to store up 
rain water. 

The engineers lived in camp trains 
provided with double roofs to mini- 
mize the effects of the sun’s heat and 
with close-fitting screens to keep out 
the insect pests. These moved forward 
as the tracks were laid. Huts specially 
designed to give the greatest protection 
against the heat and the insects and 





conveniently by rail as construction 
work advanced were provided for the 
labors. 

The “desert link” as it is called was 
five years in building and the total cost 
was $35,000,000. The completion of the 
transcontinental road cuts down the 
time of travel from Perth to Melbourne 
from five to two days and as mails will 
be sent eastward by rail instead of by 
the slower water routes the eastern 
sections of the country will in effect 
be brought a great deal nearer the moth- 
er country. Besides all this, the new 
road has opened up new gold and cop- 
per lands. 

It is planned to build another rail 
link, from Oodnadatta to Pine Creek, 
connecting two existing lines and so 
making a continuous north-and-south 
transcontinental road from Melbourne 
to Port Darwin. The route which runs 
through desert country that has been 
only partially explored has been sur- 
veyed so that construction work can be- 
gin at once after the war. 


—_— 


RUSSIA. 


Ex-Czar Shot. It appears that Nich- 
olas Romanoff, former czar, has real- 
ly been killed as was rumored frequent- 
ly in the past several weeks. According 
to the latest report which seems to be 
authentic, he was shot July 16 at the 
order of the president of the Ural re- 
gional council, following the discovery 
of a counter revolutionary plot to wrest 
the former ruler from the authority of 
the soviet council. The former empress 
and the former heir apparent, the dis- 
patch says, have been sent to a place of 
safety. It is announced that important 
documents concerning the deposed em- 
peror, including letters of Monk Raspu- 
tin to the Romanoff family, have been 
captured and that these will be made 
public soon. 

Finn Monarchy Bill Withdrawn. The 
Finnish government a few days ago sud- 
denly withdrew its bill for constitu- 
tional reform and the adoption of a 
monarchy and declared the session of 
the landtag at an end. This action fol- 
_lowed the second reading of the bill at 
which only a bare majority was ob- 
tained instead of the required two- 
thirds, 


CANADA. 

Rail Workers’ Raise Denied. The Can- 
adian railway war board has denied the 
petition of railroad shopmen for a scale 
of wages greater than that to be paid 
by the national railroad administration 
in the United States, holding that rail- 
road men in Canada have “no moral 
right to countenance or order a strike” 
under existing conditions. The board 
pointed out that higher wages for shop- 
men would mean _ proportionate in- 
creases for all other railroad workers 
and would either bankrupt all of the 
Canadian railroads or necessitate such 
high freight rates that Canadian indus- 
try would be completely shut out from 
any share in export business and living 
and manufacturing costs would soar to 
“ruinous heights”. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Wolf’s Comet Sighted. 


Prof. Barnard of Yerkes observatory 
reports having picked up Wolf’s comet. 
This comet belongs to the periodic class 
and it returns to our part of the heavens 
about every seven years. It was first 
discovered in 1884 by Prof. Wolf of 
Heidelberg, who makes a specialty of 
looking for comets. It is still so dis- 
tant that it is below the 14th magnitude, 
which is far beyond the range of the 
naked eye and is close to the limit of 
visibility with the most powerful in- 
struments, 

This comet is not to be confused with 
Comet B of 1916 or with Comet C of 
1917, which were also discovered by 
Wolf. Comet B of 1916 promised to be 
a conspicuous naked-eye comet and the 
daily papers indulged in wonderful 
flights of fancy as to the size it would 
attain. One account said: “A gigantic 
comet, outclassing all those seen in 
modern times, is speeding through the 
solar system toward the sun at the rate 
of 1,134,246 miles a day. The comet will 
be a thing of glory in the northwestern 
sky this coming spring, probably re- 
maining visible for three months.” 

As a matter of fact this comet was 
a disappointment—even a greater dis- 
appointment than the long-heralded 72- 
year Halley comet on its return in 1909. 
It is never safe to predict too surely 
what a comet will do; it all depends on 
how close it happens to go to the sun. 
The sun has a tremendous exciting in- 
fluence on comets and causes them to 
develop tails, and the closer they go to 
the sun in making their turn the bigger 
tail they grow. 

The enthusiasts jumped to the con- 
clusion that Comet B of 1916 was to be 
a record-breaker because it was first 
sighted by Wolf 14 months before its 
perihelion or time of closest passage to 
the sun. Halley’s comet was not seen 
till it was eight months away. How- 
ever, Comet B of 1916, like the gardens 
that many people cultivate, didn’t grow 
according to early hopes, 

Wolf first saw it in April, 1916. In 
May, 1917, Prof. Pettit of Washburn col- 
lege observatory, Topeka, reported that 
it was increasing in size and that it 
had a well-defined nucleus and a tail 
six minutes long. The comet passed 
round the sun and went off again into 
space last summer and it did not be- 
come large enough to be seen by the 
naked eye, By September it had faded 
to the 10th magnitude and it showed 
only a very faint tail. 

It is not probable that Wolf’s comet 
of 1884 which has just been sighted will 
become visible to the naked eye. But 
we can never be sure about this and 
_ if it should come closer to the sun 

‘than on its former trips it might be a 
conspicuous object. 

People who believe in signs, omens 


and wonders always connect comets 
with wars, pestilence, famine and other 
calamities, and already this class are 
citing this “new” comet as presaging 
more trouble for the human race, if not 
the actual end of the world. As we 
know, however, the coming of comets 
has no relation whatever to wars or 
other terrestriu: matters. 

Not a year now passes that a number 
of comets are not seen; moreover com- 
parisons of the comets of the past with 
the dates of wars and other calamities 
has shown that there is not the remot- 
est connection between them. So, 
whether Wolf’s seven-year comct ap- 
pears big or little this time, it will have 
no significance outside of the astron- 
omical field. 


The Schoop Metal-Spraying Pistol. 


The illustration, reproduced from the 
Scientific American, shows a remark- 
able demonstration of the metal-spray- 
ing pistol, the invention of a Swiss 


~ THE SCHOO 





engineer named Schoop. This device 
which has previously been described 
and discussed in the Pathfinder is used 
for depositing a coating of metal on 
various surfaces. Though the metal is 
hot when it leaves the nozzle of the 
pistol, it is cold when it strike the sur- 
face on which they are to deposited. 
The hand of the man in the picture 
therefore was not burned; the only in- 
convenience experienced was in having 
to chip off the plating of metal when the 
experiment was at an end. 

Mr. Schoop we are informed, has 
lately been awarded the John Scott 
legacy medal by the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the recommendation of the 
Franklin Institute, on account of the 
services which his invention has ren- 
dered. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

New Star Fading. Nova Aquilae, or the 
new star in the constellation Aquila, which 
suddenly appeared early in June and which 
caused a sensation, has been losing bril- 
liancy for several weeks and at this rate it 
will soon disappear from naked-eye view. 
It can still be seen, under favorable con- 
ditions; it forms an acute right-angled 
triangle with the bright stars Vega and 
Altair and comes to the meridian about 
11 p.m. The published reports declare 
that this is the “brightest new star 
which has appeared since Kepler’s star, 
which was first seen Oct. 10, 1604, and 
which vanished in March of the following 
year, after reaching a brilliancy equaling 


that of Jupiter.” The Pathfinder observer 
has found that the new star of 1918 at no 
time reached the brilliancy of its neigh- 
bors Vega or Altair. The flare-up of light 
which caused this new star to become visi- 
bie took place some 15,000 years ago, for 
tne star is so distant that it would take 
that long for light to reach us from it, 
so that it is not “new” except that it is 
new to us. 


Indians Invented Camouflage. Though 
the word “camouflage” is new the thing for 
which it stands is quite old, according to 
the Scientific American. It reminds us 
that the Indians taught their children to 
place twigs, leaves, etc., in their hair and 
to move stealthily along the ground so as 
not to be discernible to the rest of the 
tribe. The real origin of using paint on 
faces, wigwams, horses, etc., was the red 
man’s desire to make himself and his be- 
longings blend with the rocks, trees, dirt, 
etc., of his surroundings so that he could 
approach his enemy or his prey or remain 
concealed without detection. 

New Electric Melting Furnace. A chemist 
in the employ of the government has per- 
fected a new type of electric melting fur- 
nace that is expected to effect a material 
reduction in the cost of making brass for 
munitions. 


Important Magnetic Surveys were made 
by the Carnegie department of terrestrial 
magnetism last year, despite the war. 
Work of this kind was carried on in Africa, 
South America, Australasia and parts of 
China. A magnetic observatory is being 
built in western Australia on a site of 160 
acres, granted by the colonial government. 
Two strips each 10 miles long and a rod 
wide were also granted in which cables 
for the investigation of earth currents are 
to be buried. Another observatory is to 
be established in Peru, 11,000 feet above 
sea level. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 


There is one proposition in which the 
whole matter, as it is relevant to human 
duty, may be summed up; that all our 
works, alike inward and outward, great 
and small, ought to be done in obedience to 
God.—Gladstone. 


But after all, let this be a fixed point 
with us, that our own reflections and judg- 
ment alone must determine how far we 
shall receive that of which books and 
men inform us, and how far they are 
worthy of our assent and credit—Isaac 
Watts. 


The mind is the man. 
he knoweth.—Bacon. 


A man is but what 


Unless you convince my reason 
cannot and I will not retract! For it is 
not safe for a man to go against his moral 
sense.—Luther. 


They are best skilled who can regulate 
and control their liberty—Montoigne. 


The sovereignty of man lieth in knowl- 
edge.—Bacon. 


Combat thy adversaries 
Zoroaster. 


with right.— 


Keep thy soul free, thy body pure and 
thy reason upright and thou shalt go to 
dwell with the gods.—Pythagoras. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS TEACHERS. 
Thousands men-women clerks want- 
ed; $100 month. War work. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. S84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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mazing Experience of 
Victor Jones 


How in One Evening I Discovered the Secret of a Good Memory and in 
Six Months Increased My Business One Hundred Thousand Dollars 


As I look back on it today I can hardly 
believe that it is only six short months 
since I first met David M. Roth, the fa- 
mous memory expert, and learned from his 
course—in one evening—how to make my 
memory do wonderful things, which I never 
dreamed were possible. 


That first meeting, which has meant so 
much to me since, was at a luncheon of the 
Rotary Club in New York where Mr. Roth 
gave one of his remarkable memory demon- 
strations. I can best describe it by quot- 
ing the Seattle Post Intelligencer’s account 
of a similar exhibition: 
of 


“Of the 150 members the Seattle Ro- 
tary Club at a luncheon yesterday not one 
left with the slirhtest doubt that Mr. Roth 
could do all claimed for him. Rotarians at 
the meeting had to pinch themselves to see 
whether they were awake or not. 

‘“‘Mr. Roth started his exhibition by ask- 
ing sixty of those present to introduce 
themselves by name to him. Then he waved 
them aside and requested a member at the 
blackboard to write down names of firms, 

‘ntences and mottoes on numbered squares 
meanwhile sitting with his back to the 
writer and only learning the positions by oral 
report After this he was asked by different 
Rotarians to tell what was written down in 
various specific squares, and gave the entire 
list without a mistake. 


“After finishing with this, Mr. Roth singled 


out and called by name the sixty men to whom 
he had been introduced earlier, who in the 
meantime had changed seats and had mixed 


with others present.”’ 


It was just such a meeting that I attend- 
ed at the Hotel McAlpin, when Mr. Roth 
started me on the “Road to Better Mem- 
ory. 


My own progress in memory building 
since that time seems like one of those 
pleasant dreams about picking up basket- 
fuls of money. You know the kind—when 
vou lie still and try to stay asleep so you 
can keep on dreaming (and picking up 
money), But it is reality all right for I 
have the proof. I can now go into a room 
with from 30 to 50 people, and one hour af- 
ter being introduced to them—or a week 
after or a month—call their names instant- 
ly, almost without a single mistake on meet- 
ing them again, wherever it may be or how- 
ever unexpectedly I may run into them. 





But T find I am not the only one who 
has had this strange and quite unbeliey- 
able experience. 


Only yesterday I was sitting at the desk 
of Mr. Roth’s publisher, the president of 
the Independent Corporation, when we 
were interrupted by the ring of his tele- 
phone. 1 had come to discuss some of the 
finer points in Mr. Roth’s code for linking 
up numbers with names and business facts. 
When the Publisher hung up the receiver 
he said, “That was Terence J. McManus 
speaking, of the law firm ef Olcott, 
Sonynge, McManus and Ernst. ou have 
heard of him of course—a striking figure 
in many famous criminal trials in New 
York City, and a hard man to beat when 
it comes to a test of wits or memory. 


“He says he regards our service in giving 
this Roth Memory Course to the world as 
a ‘public benefaction.” The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with 
which its principles may be acquired appeal 
to him tremendously. He says he has al- 
ready had occasion to test out the effective- 
ness of the first two lessons in preparing 
for trial an important action in which he 
is about to engage. (You see I am pretty 

good myself at reporting telephone talks— 
the inks to Mr. Roth! ) 








“But that is an everyday occurrence 
We have just received this letter from 
Craft, Assistant Chief Engineer of 
Western Electric Company. He says: 

‘At one sitting I succeeded in learning the 
list of 100 words in Mr. Rox,.s first lesson 
forward and backward, and to say that I am 
delighted with the method outlined is putting 
it very mildly. I feel already that I am more 

than repaid in the real value and enjoyment I 

have gotten from the first lesson.’ 


now. 
E. B. 
the 


“The gratifying, and inspiring, part of it 
is,” continued the Publisher, “that they all 
say substantially the same thing. Here is 
a basket of 1000 letters from Roth enthusi- 
asts received by us in the past 30 days—se- 
lected at random from the many thousands 
who have written in orderingethe course. 
One man says, ‘It can’t be true !’and returns 
the course. The other 999 tell ine glowing 
terms what the Roth method is doing for 
them, in many ways, and how quickly and 
delightfully they have mastered the big idea. 


“A good composite of the general type of 
these letters is furnished by this letter re- 
ceived several months ago from C. Louis 
Allen, who at 32 became the President of a 
million dollar corporation, the Pyrene Man- 
ufacturing Company, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher. You know the letter but 
read it again. He says: 

‘Now that the Roth Memory Course is fin- 
ished, I want to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the stndy of this most fascinating sub 

Usua these courses involve a great 

peace ry, but this has been nothing 

pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course 
of instructions and feel that I shall continue 
to strengthen my memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of an opportunity 
to recommend your work to my friends.’ 

“IT tell you, Mr. Jones, it is a great ex- 
perience to read these letters that pour in 
every day from every corner of the land— 
especially when I think how simple this 
method is and how few people among those 
who need it so badly have imagined before 
that such a thing could exist.” 


eeeee 


of 
but pure 


In fact 
compared to my 
the Roth Course— 


All this was no surprise to me. 
it seemed rather “tame” 
own experience with 
which was as follows: 

It sent me ahead in my business like a 
twin-six “on high” and to a degree that I 
would not have believed possible. And all 
in six months! 


I know it was the Roth Course that did 
it. I will take my oath on it. Because I 
cannot account for the change in my whole 
business life in any other way. 

I had suspected that the letter I 
from “Multigraph” Smith 
Manager Multigraph Sales Company of 
Montreal) was over enthusiastic. But I 
know now from my own actual experience 

-that he didn’t put it a bit too strong 
when he wrote: 

‘‘Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. 

Roth has a most remarkable Memory Course. 

It is simple, and easy as falling off a log. Yet 

with one hour a day of practice, anyone—I 

don’t care who he is—can improve his memory 

100% in a week and 1,000% in six montbs.’’ 

The cold fact is that my new grip on 
business came in the six short months 
from the time I took up the Roth Memory 
Course. 

In that brief period—and my cashier will 
vouch for this—I increased my sales by 
$100,000—and that in war time, mind you, 
with anything but a “war bride,” and with 
German drives sending cold shivers down 
the public spine and submarines knocking 


saw 


(H. Q. Smith, 








holes in business confidence and buying 
habits. 

The reason stands out as brightly as a 
star bomb. Mr. Roth has given me a firmer 
mental grasp of business tendencies and a 
better balanced judgment, a keener fore- 
sight and the ability to act swiftly and 
surety that I never possessed before. 


His lessons have taught me to see clear- 
ly ahead; and how to visualize conditions 
in more exact perspective; and how to re- 
member the things I need to remember at 
the instant I need them most in business 
transactions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize 
many golden opportunities that before 
would have slipped by and been out of 
reach by the time I woke up. 

You see the Roth Course has done vastly 
more for me than teaching me how to re- 
member names and faces and telephone 
numbers. It has done more than make me 
a more interesting talker. It has done 
more than give me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all 
the conduct of my business. 


Mr. Roth’s course has endowed me with 
a new business perspective. It has made 
me a keener observer. It has given me a 
new sense of proportion and values. It has 
given me visualization—-which after all is 
the true basis of business success. 

Now, dear reader, do you not think you 
can use this Roth Memory Course in your 
business? It doesn’t cost a penny to try 
it out. I am willing to lay a large wager— 
right now—that if you will send for the 
course and spend one evening on that fas- 
cinating first lesson, they won’t be able to 
get it back from you with a team of horses. 
And you will vote that $5 (which I know 
you will send eventually) the best invest- 


ment you ever made. 
VICTOR JONES 
Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 


the 
publishers of the Roth Memory Course, 


that once you 


have an opportunity to see in your own home how 
easy it is to double, yes, triple your memory power 
in a few short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon 
or write a letter and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are 
the thousands of other men and women who have 
used the course send only $5 in full payment. You 
take no risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remarkable offer 


is withdrawn. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 
Dept. 168, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent, (and Harper's Weekly 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven 
lessons. I will either remail the course to you with 
in five days after its receipt or send you $5 


BGATORS occ cccvepescceccsceseoceccece 
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Path —Adv. 8-3-13 
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A War Dress. 


In the allied countries a war dress 
called the “Hawkeye conservation 
dress”, in honor of its designer, is gain- 
ing in popularity. Women of all class- 
es from members of royal families down 
to shop girls are wearing it, for in Eu- 
rope conditions are more distressing 
than they are here and women there 
feel that the war is paramount to every 
other issue and that this is a poor time 
to be thinking about styles and expen- 
sive gowns, no matter how much money 
a person may possess. 

As described by the designer the 
Hawkeye conservation dress is a labor- 
saving garment and easily made by per- 
sons who have little or no knowledge 
of the art of dressmaking. The dress 
can be made as plain or as smart as 
anyone wishes. It is adaptable to wom- 
en of all ages and with the aid’of a 
“harness” consisting of a collar with 
long tasseled ends and a belt it can be 
fashioned in three or four different 
styles. An invisible elastic band holds 
it gathered in the middle and no hooks 
or eyes or fasteners of any sort are 
needed. 

About 3 1-2 yards of 40-inch material 
of whatever kind desired should be 
used to make the frock, with 3-4 yard of 
36-inch extra for collar, shoulder straps 
and belt, and if an apron and special 
collar is desired 2 1-2 yards extra are 
needed. The harness is made separ- 
ately. 

To make the plain frock without the 

harness first prepare the frock for fit- 
ting. “Cut a slit in the center front fold 
12 inches long from the punch hole in 
the back of the neck. Tack up your 
under arm seams, tacking up the in- 
verted pleats, too, if you are having 
them. Tack a strip of material behind 
the waist, tracing to make a casing 
through which you must run elastic or 
tape. : 
“Put the dress on over your head and 
first fit the neck. Scoop out a tiny piece 
at the back of the neck, if required. 
Then arrange your fullness. Alter the 
waist casing if necessary to get the 
best line for your figure and see that 
the added sleeve is the right length. 

“Now you can make your frock. First 
of all, join on the pieces of the added 
sleeve with piping or by lapped seams 
or in any way you like. Join up the 
whole of the underarm seams singly at 
the wrong side of the material. Then 
if you are keeping the pleats, tack up 
an inverted box pleat under each arm 
and press them very well at the wrong 
side through a damp cloth. Make nar- 
row double hems round the neck and 
bottom of .the sleeves. 

“Make a double hem around the bot- 
tom of the frock. Stitch down the cas- 
ing of material at the inside of the 
waist. Thread tape through the casing. 
Regulate the fullness of this band and 


keep it inplace by knotted stitches here 
and there.” 


America has always depended to a 


_large extent on Europe for her styles 


and since the women of Europe have 
adopted a war dress in all probability 
something of the kind will be accepted 
here. It is human to want ty be fash- 
ionable; the majority of people will 
wear almost any style dress (though 
not necessarily in the extreme) so long 
as itis popular. It is this very procliv- 
ity of the human race that is being 
made use of to establish thrift among 
the American people. Leading women 
of the country who are devoting their 
efforts to helping the nation in many 
ways know that by making thrift fash- 
ionable everyone will begin practicing 
it and so the desired benefits to the 
country will be secured. 


Mrs. Wilson Greets Women. 

“The greeting which I am to send to 
the women of our beloved country who 
are playing so large and so noble a part 
in this day of our supreme test,” said 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, in a Fourth of 
July message of greeting to the women 
of America, “can have but a single 
thought for its theme—the thought that 
is in all our hearts. 

“That thought is that we are sustain- 
ing, not a government but the very 
principle of our national life. The mo- 
rale of the war is in the thoughts and 
aspirations and hopes of the women as 
well as of the men. They stand at the 
very center of every issue involved, 
as the men do, and in that sense the 
war is theirs. It is a war for what is 
human and right. They can put all 
that is best of them into the struggle. 
And they are doing so. 

“IT deeply admire them and am proud 
to stand with them. A new glory at- 
taches to the Fourth of July because we 
are striving to make the whole world 
free.” 


Regulations Governing Sugar. 
Drastic measures regarding the con- 
sumption of sugar in the United States 
have been put in force in' order to.ap- 
portion equitably the 1,600,000 tons 
available during the next six months. 
The new regulations went into effect 


July 1. Under them each consumer is 
allowed three pounds a month, which 
is less than half the average consump- 
tion before the war. This amount, 
however, is about double the sugar ra- 
tion of England, France or Italy. 

Two pounds at one time to a town 
customer or five pounds to a country 
customer is the most that a retail deal- 
er is permitted to sell. Commercial 
users of sugar may get their supplies 
only through a certificate system ad- 
ministered by the sugar administrator. 
Makers of candies, soft drinks, chewing 
gum, chocolate, cocoa, tobacco, flavor- 
ing extracts, sirups, sweet pickles and 


wines will be allowed 50 per cent of 
their normal supply. Ice cream man- 
ufacturers may receive 75 per cent. 
Canners of vegetables, fruit and milk 
will be allowed enough for their neces- 
sary requirements, as will manufactur- 
ers of medicine, explosives and glycer- 
ine. All public eating places which 
serve 25 or more persons may pur- 
chase three pounds for each 90 meals 
served. Seventy per cent of the aver- 
age amount used during June is al- 
lowed bakers while retail stores will 
receive supplies based on their aver- 
ages for April, May and June, 1918. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Burleson’s Daughters in Navy. Several 
months ago Miss Lucy Burleson, daughter 
of Postmaster General Burleson created a 
considerable stir in Washington social cir- 
cles by accepting a position as yeowoman 
in the navy department. Now her sister 
Sidney, who recently completed a course 
in stenography and typewriting at one of 
the city business schools, is working with 
her. The work of both girls is said to be 
excellent. 


Singer Barred from Stage. The right to 
appear in opera at Prague, the capital of 
Bcebemia, was denied Emmy Destinin, a 
noted Bohemian singer, on the ground that 
“she has placed her services entirely at the 
disposal of the Czecho-Slovak agitation”. 
Authorities, it is said, feared that Mme. 
Destinin would provoke anti-Austrian dem- 
onstrations if she were allowed a public 
audience. 


Wasting Food. There are many ways in 
which food is being wasted, says a recent 
issue of the Canadian Food Bulletin. In 
peeling potatoes about 20 per cent of the 
potato is lost. Food may be wasted in 
stale bread, in bread crusts or in table 
crumbs; in kitchen garbage; in the fats 
of meats; in meat and chicken bones; in 
sour milk and butter milk that is thrown 
away; in fats that we neglect to render; 
in eating more than we really need; in 
eating the wrong kinds of food; in frying 
meats and not saving the fats; in not sub- 
stituting other foods for beef, wheat and 
bacon which are needed overseas; in im- 
proper cooking; in feeding too much pro- 
tein (albumen in eggs and gluten in flour) 
to old persons and persons of sedentary 
habits; in keeping too many domestic pets 
which consume good food; in leaving food 
uncovered to be wasted or spoiled by ver- 
min. 


Yeowomen Needed for Navy. The bureau 
of navigation announces that thousands of 
women stenographers and typists are need- 
ed by the U. S. navy to release men for 
duty at sea. The salaries are $79 a month 
for yeowomen of the third class, $85 for 
those of the second class, $90 for those of 
the third class and $115 for chiefs. An ad- 
ditional allowance of $60 is made for the 
purchase of uniforms, 


Favors Increasing Teachers’ Wages. Dr. 
Anna H. Shaw, honorary president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, declares that the average wage of 
public school teachers in America is in- 
sufficient to maintain them properly. “I 
fully realize the great importance of our 
schools and the work of the teachers,” she 
recently wrote to a Washington teacher, 
“and I feel that never before in the his- 
tory of our country was it more necessary 
to secure the very best instructors and 
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accord to them the highest wages possible 
at this time. I sincerely hope that your 
‘request for a reasonable living wage at 
least—for that is all it is—may be se- 
cured.” 


Nominated for D. C. Bench. President 
Wilson the other day sent to the U. S. 
senate the appointment of Kathryn Sellers 
as judge of the juvenile court in the Dis- 
trict Columbia. Miss Sellers has been 
a resident of the District since 1891 when 
came from Marrysville, O., to accept 
a clerkship in the weather bureau. In 1900 
she became a elerk in the state department 
and later worked as librarian of the Car- 
negie Peace Endowment. She employed 
her spare time in studying law and in 1913 


of 


she 


she was admitted to the bar. As judge of 
the juvenile court she will handle cases of 


children under 16 years of age. 

More Nurses Needed. Gen. Ireland, chief 
surgeon with the American expeditionary 
forces, declares that for every 25,000 sol- 
diers in France there should be at least 
400 nurses. “If the nursing profession and 
the American women in general could pos- 
sibly be made to realize the unequaled op- 
portunity for war service given to the nurs- 
ing profession and to the profession alone, 
the American Red Cross could enroll its 
20,000 military nurses and fill the nursing 
schools without difficulty,” he says. 

Would Reconcile Irish and English. Mrs. 
Max Green, of Dublin, daughter of the late 
John Redmond the Irish nationalist, is 
organizing what is known as a League of 
Good Will Between. Ireland and Great 
Britain. “It is in pursuance of my fa- 
ther’s life ideal to unite the two islands 
in love and good will that I am carrying 
on my campaign,” she says. Many people 
of Ireland have pledged themselves to 
support her endeavors. 

Club for French Women. Clubrooms for 
French women and girls employed in the 


offices of the war department have been 
opened by the M. C. A. in Paris. The 
management of the club is under the gen- 


eral direction of Miss Mary 
New York. 


Dingmann of 


Uniquely Patriotic. On Feb. 22, 1917 
Washington’s birthday—Mr. and Mrs. Da 
vid Eckert, of Baltimore, became the happy 
parents of a pair of bouncing baby girls. 
On the Fourth of July this vear another 
pair of youngsters arrived, this time boys 
equally as sound and healthy as their sis- 
ters. 
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Teacher Wins Back Pay. The District of 
Columbia supreme court has awarded Mrs. 
Gladys Hellmann the sum of $1400, the 
amount of salary due her as teacher. Be- 
cause of her marriage the board of educa- 
tion had withheld her salary for two years. 





More Women to Vote than Men. During 
the last session of the state legislature 
Texas women were granted the right to 


“Poultry Profits Doubled 


Breeding Males and Expert Advice Offered 
Free by World’s Best Known Authority. 
T. E. Quisenberry, Director of one of 

America’s greatest Poultry Experiment Sta- 

tions, Box 924, Leavenworth, Kas., sends 

his new bulletins on “Fighting Lice and 

Mites,” and “Feeding Growing Chicks and 

“Laving Hens,” free, to all readers. His ad- 

vice has helped thousands to prevent loss 

and increase profits by getting more eggs, 
better lavers, saving feed, eliminating dis- 
eases, etc. Write Mr. Quisenberry today 
free bulletins and explanation on how 
get free cockerel and hatching eggs from 





for 
t 





\merican Poultry Experiment Station.—Adyv. 


vote at the primaries. Following the re- 
cent registration of women at Amarillo it 
was found that the women voters there 
outnumbered the 
VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 

Portland Oregonian.—The most misguid- 
ed of all men were those who assumed that 
all the mothers of America were pacifists. 
They want peace, but not a German peace, 
for they know what it means. 


Providence Journal.—The girls of Amer- 
ica are asked to wear low-heeled shoes in 
order to help win the war. They ought to 
have been willing to do it long ago for the 
sake of their own comfort and convenience. 


Philadelphia Record- Many a henpecked 
husband never goes to church because he 
has to listen to enough sermons at home. 


| 
| 
men. | 


Become Thin 
FREE BOOK 


you would like to reduce 10 to 60 
ale in a rational, safe, pleasant Res 
by guaranteed method (endorsed by physi- 
cians) se “nd for free book, “Reduce Weight 


Happily,” to Korein Co., NB-272, Station F, 
New York, N. Y. It will come in plain 
wrapper. Likely to add years to your 
life and bring great joy.—Advt. 





AND HAY FEVER 


CURED «=: 


You Pay 


ASTHMA 


sufferer a $1.00 
bot tle of LANE’S REMEDY by mail i. — ee — 
ures, send me $1.00. Ifit does not 


D. J. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., ST. ‘MARYS, KANSAS 














Send Nuxated Iron 
To Your Boy In Camp 





General Gibson Says He Feels that Every Soldier Who Goes To 


The Front Should Take Nuxated Iron. 


Dr. James Francis 


Sullivan Explains Why It Helps to Increase Strength and 


Endurance and Build Up Weak, 


Nervous, Run-down Folks. 









































What every soldier most needs is tremendous ‘“‘stay there’’ 
strength, power and endurance, with nerves of steel and blood 
of iron. To help produce this result there is nothing in my 
experience which I have found so valuable as organic iron— 
Nuxated Iron, says Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly phy- 
sician of sellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.), New York, 
and the Westchester County Hos ‘ 
pital. ‘“‘I have personally found 
it of such great value as a*tonic,  prewep dial nrerrertereresggrrterr 
strength and blood builder that 
I believe if General Gibson’s ad- General Horatio Gates 
vice were followed many of our Gtieea, 0. \ 
fighting men would find it of Si se Meciee in the 
I ‘ City of Mexico in the 
great benefit. In my opinipn war of 1847 with Gener- 
there is nothing better than or- al Winfield Scott. Gener- 
ganic iron—Nuxated Iron—for en- al Gibson says: | Judg- 
riching the blood and helping ae en SS ee 
increase strength, energy and en- 3 id : h 
“ n every soldier who goes 
durance, to the front should take 
General Horatio Gates Gibson Nuxated Iron.’ 
says Nuxated Iron has brought 
back to him in good measure 
that old buoyancy and energy 
that filled his veins in 1847 when 
he made his triumphant entry 
with General Scott into the City 
of Mexico and he feels that 
every soldier who goes to the 
front should take Nuxated Iron. 
Another remarkable case is that 
of General David Stuart Gor- 
don, noted Indian fighter and hero 
of the battle of Gettysburg. Ge 3 
eral Gordon says: “When I - — ae he onde ae 
3 1 = scription for enriching the blood : 
came badly run-down this year, = and helping to make strong, 
I found myself totally without = keen, red-blo Americans 
the physicial power to ‘come = a 


back’ as I had done in my younger 









and do. 















days. I tried different so-called 

‘tonies’ without feeling any bet- SAME nn Hitt 

ter, but finally I heard of how ond Ps . 
nae : ; ust as certain, just as efficacious 

physicians were widely recom- Or. James Francis a th the yout! ~ his teens c 

mending organic iron tc whe Formerty sician of Betle- a 1e youth i ¢ 3 

cedt Slant TB ert “ > renew yoo Meceeet os aor Rost.) It is surprising how many people 

— and rebuild strength in chester County Ho suffer from iron deficiency and do 

worn-out bodies. As a result I not know it. If you are not 

started taking Nuxated Iron and strong or well you owe it to your 

within a month it had roused my self. to make the following test: 

weakened vital forces and made me feel strong again, See how long you can work or how far you can walk 


giving me endurance 


possess,”’ 


such as I never hoped to again 


Another interesting case is that of General John 
Lincoln Clem, who at the early age of 12 years was 
Sergeant in the U. S. Army and the last veteran of 
the Civil War to remain on the U. 8S. Army active 
list. General Clem says: ‘“‘1l find in Nuxated Iron 
the one and ever-reliable tonic. Two months after 
beginning the treatment I am a well man.” 

And then there is Judge Samuel S. Yoder, States- 


man, Jurist and for 18 years a practicing pbhysician— 
formerly Surgeon Major in the Army and now Com- 
mander in Chief of the Union Veteran Union, who 
says: Nuxated Iron restores, revivifies and reha 
bilitates the system. To the man of 70 as I am it is 


without becoming tired. Next take two five-grain 
tablets of Nuxated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength again 
and see how much you have gained. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: 
prescribed by Dr. Sullivan 
used by Generals Gibson, 
and others with such surprising results, 
secret remedy but one which is well-known 
gists everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iro 
products it is easily assimilated, does not injure 
the teeth, make them black, nor upset the stema 
The successful and entirel 
satisfactory purchaser, or they wil! 
refund your dispensed by all good 
druggists and —Advt 


Nuxated Iron, whict 
and which has been 
Gordon, Clem, Judge Yoder 


is not 4 


to drug 


manufacturers guarantee 

results to every 

money. 
general 


It is 
stores, 
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WIN WAR, BUT LOOK TO FUTURE. 


ARADOXICALLY speaking it is 
necessary for Uncle Sam to keep 


one eye on the past, one on the 
present and another on the future. 

It is enough to cause us to shudder 
when we think how close to the brink 
of destruction this country has been in 
the years that have just gone into his- 
tory. The Germans had long main- 
tained among us a propaganda which 
was cunningly and wickedly designed 
to weaken and disarm us so that we 
could not defend our rights. And such 
headway had this propaganda made 
that it numbered among its converts 
and zealous agents many of our most 
prominent and ablest men. 

Just a little more and we would have 
been rendered as weak and helpless as 
Samson with his locks sheared. Sam- 
son revealed his secrets to Delilah— 
who represents the German agents— 
and she betrayed him into the hands of 
the Philistines, who put out his eyes 
and condemned him to labor for them 
in the treadmill. He got his revenge 
in the end, for he pulled the temple 
down on them all—but in order to 
crush them he had also to crush him- 
self. 

These old parables and fables and al- 
legories and histories are full of wis- 
dom, but though people keep repeating 
the words of them they overlook the 
lessons that they teach and so they 
keep making the same mistakes over 
and over again though thousands of 
years may pass. The people of this 
country are now beginning to realize 
how near to disaster the nation was. 
Even now there are thousands among 
us who would sell us out to the Teutons 
exactly as the bolsheviks sold out the 
Russians. The danger is not dead, nor 
is it even dormant, for it keeps assert- 
ing itself every day, with astonishing 
boldness and effrontery. 

It is of course necessary to win the 
war, and so Uncle Sam must primarily 
keep his eye on the present. But he 
must also not lose sight of the future, 
and he must be guided in the future by 
the lessons he has been taught in the 
past. After the fighting and sacrifice 
are over and victory has been won by 
the strong men, there will be plenty of 
people who will bob up and want to 
enjoy a full share in the fruits of vic- 
tory—who will in fact want to dictate 
the policies which will shape the peace 
and will dominate affairs afterward. 

Many new issues are coming up and 
they will have to be met and disposed 
of.. Government ownership is one; but 
we need not try to anticipate, for all 
these things will be judged on their 
merits and their good features will be 
preserved and the ones that are tried 
and found wanting will be rejected. 

Nevertheless, we repeat that while 
our main present purpose is to win the 
war, we must win it in such a way as 
to keep it won and not let ourselves be 
euchred out of the results. Germany 
has depended hitherto on winning this 


war with force—backed up by intrigue 
and “frightfulness”. Now she begins to 
perceive dimly that these things are not 
going to bring her her coveted victory. 

She is destined to be defeated abso- 
lutely on the field of battle—but we 
may be sure that her war-lords will not 
let matters rest there. It will be their 
purpose to “pack” the peace tribunal 
so that the victory which the allies will 
have won by such unprecedented sac- 
rifices will be negatived and neutral- 
ized as far as possible. 

The Huns are defiant and boastful 
enough now, as all bullies are, but 
when they once find themselves being 
licked they are going to put up the 
worst howl that was ever heard. They 
will plead the baby act and will at- 
tempt to throw themselves on the mer- 
cy of their judges. 

This “yellow” streak is strong in their 
nature, and our boys at the front report 
innumerable instances which reveal it. 
In some cases they have had to laugh 
outright at the cringing fear and moral 
cowardice displayed by the Boches 
when they have been caught in a tight 
corner. The Huns are at their best 
when they are acting in masses and 
can crush their weaker opponents by 
overwhelming brute force; when caught 
and forced to act individually they lose 
their truculence and from “super-men” 
they are reduced to minus-men. They 
are like the famous bullfighters of 
Spain who will go proudly into the 
arena, well armed, and who know how 
to take advantage of a mad bull but 
who will run from a cow, 

The men on some of our destroyers 
that have captured U-boat crews say 
that the Huns themselves act as any- 
thing but heroes when it is they who 
have to face their doom. One sailor 
writes: “These Germans make more un- 
godly squealing noises in the water 
than all other survivors put together. 
Their grunts, groans and cries sound 
like ‘Morning in the Barnyard’ on a 
cheap phonograph. One of their com- 
mon cries is: ‘Save me first.’ ” 

Just as soon as the tide of war turns 
unmistakably against the Huns we may 
look for appeals for mercy for them, 
not only from themselves but from 
their sympathizers in this country and 
everywhere. The well-known magna- 
nimity of the allies will be invoked; 
flattery and cajolery and deceit will be 
employed and every sort of influence 
will be brought to bear—including po- 
litical and religious—to undo the re- 
sults of the war. It will be argued 
that the Teuton peoples were not to 
blame for being such butchers. 

The Teuton rulers have given notice 
that they will not let the allies inter- 
fere in their internal affairs and that 
they will fight indefinitely to prevent 
this. The kaiserists in this country 
have argued, in spite of what President 
Wilson has said about the liberation of 
oppressed peoples in all countries, that 
it is no affair of ours how the govern- 
ments of other countries are run or 





how they tyrannize over their people. 

But we must make no mistake about 
this. It is our business to assure our- 
selves that these Hun countries in the 
future are to be governed in such a way 
that they cannot again become a men- 
ace to peace and civilization—and we 
are going to make it our business. 

Germany has constantly mixed in 
our domestic affairs and her agents have 
been caught re-handed in the act. Not 
a single branch of our activities has 
been neglected by these German propa- 
gandists from congress down; they have 
had unlimited corruption funds to call 
on and they have deliberately planned 
to rule us virtually from Berlin in spite 
of ourselves. 

Germany is like a lawless besotted 
citizen who claims that he can do as 
he pleases and that his neighbors have 
no right to interfere with him when 
he runs amuck. If Germany had con- 
fined her operations and ambitions to 
her own territory no-one would have 
bothered her, but she elected to break 
the peace and invade the territory of 
her peaceable and weaker neighbors in 
order to rob and plunder. 

She deliberately broke the Hague 
treaty which bound her to respect the 
integrity of other nations. Then shall 
it be said that she is to be let off with 
an easy peace so that the “status quo 
ante bellum” shall be restored and the 
world shall drop back to the condition 
it was in in 1914 when it was at the 
mercy of the kaiser? 

Assuredly not. When President Wil- 
son said that we were not looking for 
“peace with victory” he was still hop- 
ing that Germany would mend her 
ways, express her penitence and join 
in a league of the nations for peace and 
justice. But she preferred to continue 
with her Hunnishness and to add in- 
sult to injury. Consequently she for- 
feited all claim to consideration of any 
sort. 

The peace that is coming will be im- 
posed on the Teutons by others and they 
will have to take what is vouchsafed 
them. The Austrian foreign minister 
has recently said that he hoped an 
“agreement” would soon be reached be- 
tween the two opposing groups in this 
war. But an “agreement” implies a 
mutual coming together of two parties, 
whereas this peace is to be a one-party 
affair and it will make no difference 
whether the Teutons agree to it or not. 

They will be fought to a finish—to 
a “knockout”, as Lloyd-George gave 
warning. If the people of the Teuton 
countries lack the courage and deter- 
mination to strike for themselves and 
throw off the kaiserist yoke then the 
allies will undoubtedly interfere in 
their internal affairs in a very emphatic 
way, and a government will be estab- 
lished which will not treat sacred treat- 
ies as “scraps of paper” and which will 
not proclaim that there is no such thing 
as humanity or pity or integrity or 
honor. 

So while we are winning the war, we 
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want to win it in such a way and so 
fully that the errors and dangers of 
the past will be avoided and the se- 
curity of the future will be made firm. 
We must be on the watch for the paci- 
fists and tories and bolsheviks and trai- 
tors among us who will try their best 
to nullify the peace we have won, 

Politics must be adjourned to a cer- 
tain extent but whenever and where- 
ever one of these enemies of civiliza- 
tion bobs up we must knock him down 
and keep him down, regardless of what 
political faith he may profess. While 
we are watching our front and our 
flanks, to meet and overcome onslaughts 
from those quarters, we must also keep 
a vigilant watch and prepare against 
insidious and stealthy attacks from the 
rear. 

The Teuton war-lords have dropped 
the hint recently that they will seek to 
secure peace not only by military force 
but also by politics, diplomacy and 
treachery. If we were to let them have 
their way we would deserve any fate, 
but we are not going to let them have 
it. So let all friends of a weak peace 
beware. 

q 


AISER is not going to collect that 
huge indemnity he has threatened 
to levy on the allies, but at least he 
can tell his people that he has received 
a big advance check on the bank of the 
Marne. 
gq 


ORE good news from the farming 
front: the hop crop is to take 
big jump. 
¢ 


Ay peep evil lessens our fuel supply 
in two ways: first it diverts to the 
production of intoxicants a vast amount 
of coal which should be used for legiti- 
mate purposes, and second it reduces 
the efficiency of the miners and keeps 
down the output of coal at the source. 
This is the sober truth, but if you like 
it that way, we’re satisfied, 


ERMAN “clown prince” has been 

made more of a clown than ever by 
this last disastrous “peace-storm” of- 
fensive on the western front which was 
to bring victory to Prussia and glory 
to the Hohenzollern clan. His sharp 
nose got a severe tweak, to teach it not 
to poke into neighbors’ territory. 


T IS too bad that in some cases the 

men who are chosen to rule us and 
to govern our army do not themselves 
come up to the requirements that they 
set for others. A son of Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, who is a second lieu- 


tenant in the army, was caught in a 
gambling raid in Baltimore and was 
convicted and fined by the city authori- 
ties. Such misdemeanors are a viola- 
tion of the articles of war, as they bring 
discredit on the military service. A 
court-martial sentenced Wilson to dis- 
missal from the army. President Wil- 
son commuted the penalty to confine- 


ment to camp for three months. 
q 
EADING German newspaper, the 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, 
recently said: “These American soldiers 
are cannon-fodder. They are incapable 
of standing up to our seasoned troops. 
America is powerless to train the forci- 
bly enlisted men she has shipped to Eu- 
rope.” It is appropriate to speak of the 
German troops as being “seasoned”, for 
certainly our boys are assaulting and 
peppering them in fine shape. 


ELL, now, aren’t you already well 
repaid for all the money you 
have loaned your country and given to 
the Red Cross and other war purposes, 
when you feel your blood thrill at the 
news that our boys in France are doing 
their part so splendidly and winning 
undying fame for the nation? Moral: 
next time give more. 
q 
EANUT crop this year, it is estimated, 
will be 79,704,000 bushels, or an in- 
crease of 20,000,000 bushels over last 
year. This ought to give the small boy 
more than the 27 peanuts for his five 
cents which he now gets. 
G 
AISER never said a truer word than 
when he told his soldiers that a lot 
of them were destined to be in Paris 
soon. A lot of them have already vis- 
ited that capital—but as prisoners, not 
as conquerers and looters. 


q 

( MARCH is doing a good deal to 

win the war, as chief of staff of the 
U. S. army. But the general march 
that is going to clinch the victory is 
the one that has already started on the 
Marne and that is scheduled to wind 
up in Berlin some time next year. 





q 
VERYTHING is advancing now—the 
summer, wages, the cost of living, 
and last but not least the allied armies 
in France. 


gq 
OMMON horses, and dead ones at 
that, are bringing as high as $500— 
but that is in Vienna, where the meat 
is used for food and sells for 50 cents 
to $1 a pound at that. It would be 
great satisfaction if the rulers and war- 


lords of the central empires had to live 
on a famine diet, but the trouble is that 
it is the people—oppressed and helpless 
—who have to stand the suffering, while 
the high-ups live in comfort and plenty. 
But their turn is coming, as inevitably 
as day follows night. 
«] 
RESIDENT WILSON is making a 
record at vetoing bills. His biggest 
hit will be made when he vetoes Bill 
Hohenzollern. 


USTRIAN foreign minister says the 

Teutons are “ever ready to raise 
the question of peace.” Ever ready 
raisers, as it were—but they are not so 
sharp as they pretend. 


q 
HAT bewhiskered, businesslike old 
gentleman you may have seen 
streaking along with his arms full of 
bundles and his coat tails streaming 
straight out behind him was probably 
Uncle Sam at his new job of handling 
the express business of the country. 
q 
HE encouraging promises handed 
out by the Russian bolsheviki and 
the lofty purposes and ideals which 
they announce from time to time would 
be most gratifying if one could lose 
sight of their actual performances and 
forget that, as the old proverb has it, 
“the road to hell is paved with good 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 


President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000 
with allowance for trave ling expenses up to $25, 000 
extra, aud $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House ex penses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 
Del. 

Speaker of House, Champ Clark, Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
bire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211.877 population 

Party Divisions in 65th Congress: House 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro., 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 
53 Dem.. 43 Rep. 

The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Wm. G. 
cAdoo, N. Y.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
tee Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Com- 
merce, Wm. C. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 

Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000. 

The Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, 
(Dem.) 
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sprightly and entertainingform, We carefully exclude pri- 
vate opinions from the news pages, stating simply the facts 
as they are found. The editorial comment is written more 
from the personal point of view, but “with malice toward 
none and charity for all’’—never with the idea offorcing 
conclusions on ourfriends, but rather of stimulating thought 
and discussion on living topics. We have no axes to grind, 
no schemes to boost—no interests but yours to safeguard. 
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tion or Money Back 


Fine hand tailoring. Choice of many 
snappy, smart fabrics for dress or bus- 
{ness wear. You save one half. Every penny 

quick any time you are not well pleased. 


NO EXTRAS—WE PAY EXPRESS 


No strings to this offer. Not a penny 
extra for anything. We even prepay 


all > a 
FREE p£2+2, PIN Aga 

i Classy lapel pin freefiaie=iay) 
ag nee our Sat eoper te ches No ore i) 
SEND NO Besa Guick—suppiy' limited. Wiyammsee 


MONEY Cash Profits ii 


Your friends will buy on sight at our low prices. Our agents 

Gear ae ners cast fox ne tine: Yoo can de i enny, 
or nm m ou 

eur extenishing offer FREE. Do it NOW. 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B-438 515 So.Frankiin St., CHICAGO 


, SERVICE FLAGS 


TT 

i ly . BULL DOG BUNTING — Best for Wear 
Hi . Wy 2x3feet - $1.50 S5x8feet - $6.00 
hh 21-2x4feet 2.25 6x10feet - 8.00 
iti 3xSfeet - 3.00 

UH iH 4x6feet - 4.50 


~ 8xi2feet - 12.00 
ATM 10x 1Sfeet - 17.50 
xi i Hi Three smaliest sizes have 1,2 or 3 stars 
sewed on; larger sizes any number of stars 
sewed on 9 cts. each; spaces provided for 
more. Loose stars for spaces, 50 cts. per dozen. 
HONOR ROLLS, 22x28 ins.; space for 25 names, $1.00 
BULL DOG BUNTING 
U. Ss. FLAG Sewed Stars and Stripes 
2x3feet - $2.25] 4x6feet - $4.50 / 8xi2feet - $12.00 
21-2x4feet - 2.75 | Sx8feet - - 6.00] 10x15Sfeet - 17.50 
3xSfeet - - 3.25 16x10feet - 8.00 | 12x18feet - 24.00 
All flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 
Sitk Service Banners, all sizes, made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 











uoes PRICES SMASHED 

0 OUR LO6S. YOUR GAIN 
GENTS Elegantly engraved, double hunt- 

: ing or open face case, stem wind 
and set gold watch. Very fine full 

jeweled movement, A GUARAN- 

T ACCURATE TIME 


raiload style watch,U.0.D, $3- 

7 and charges by mail or express. 
ys FREE. Agold plated chain and 
stiacharm. EXCELSIOR WATCH 
SEI CO., Dept. S7. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PICK YOURS 


Way Less Than Manufacturer’s Price 
: quick—for these rebuilt Underwoods 
are getting scarce. U. S, Govt. bought 
100,000 Underwoods, Genuine Visible Un- 
derwoods at big saving, 5-Year Guarantee. 
Try it 10 DAYS FREE. Rent or buy. 
Write quick for Offer No.pqg . 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Ch 


ines EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 

35¢ At All Druggists or sent by 

Mail Upon Receipt of Price 

- Write for our Booklet. itis FREE 
[miJOHN L. THOMPSOW SONS & CV. 
: 163 Rivor St., Troy, N. Y. 











Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
eluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd 8t.. Columbus, Ohio. 





U. S. government wants thousands men-women- 
girls, 18 or over, for positions in all parts of coun- 
try. $1100 to $1500 year. Easy clerical work, Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Common education sufficient. 
Your country needs you. Help her and get a big 
salary. List of positions open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. S-168, Rochester, N. Y.—Advt. 








QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian fre- 
ligious questions: or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “‘in next issue,"’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionarles and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





The German General von Kluck. 

Ques. What has become of Gen. von 
Kluck, the German general who figured so 
frequently in war news in the early part 
of the war?—Ans. He was wounded in 
battle and went to Berlin for a time to 
live. After recovering he was given new 
command but finally retired at his own 
request. 


Commodore Decatur’s Toast. 


Ques. Please tell me when and on what 
occasion the following was uttered: “Our 
country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations, may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong.”—Ans. By 
Stephen Decatur, U. S. naval officer, in toast 
given at Norfolk in April, 1816. 


Worn and Mutilated Money. 


Ques. Does the government redeem all 
worn and mutilated money? How much 
less than face value does it pay?—Ans. 
Each bill in paper from which not more 
than one-fourth of original is missing is 
redeemed at face value by treasury de- 
partment at Washington; there must be 
enough of bill to determine its denomina- 
tion positively and to make sure that miss- 
ing part has not been and will not be pre- 
sented for redemption. No provision is 
made for redemption of mutilated minor 
coins but they may be presented in series 
or multiples of 20 to treasury for redemp- 
tion or exchange into lawful money. 


Mints and Mint Marks. 


Ques. What U. S. mints are now in op- 
eration and what mint marks are used on 
coins put out by them?—Ans. Mints are 
located at Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
Denver. Money coined at Philadelphia 
bears no mint mark; that coined at Den- 
ver is marked with “D” and that coined at 
San Francisco is marked with “S”. 


Explosives on Passenger Vessels. 
Ques. Is there any law prohibiting pas- 
senger vessels, clearing from our ports, 
from carrying both passengers and explo- 
sives?—Ans. Yes, prohibited by federal 
statute. 


Interest Paid by Allies on Loans. 
Ques. What rate of interest is paid by 
the entente nations on loans obtained from 
the U. S.?—Ans. Average rate is 4.3 per 
cent. 


Life of the Espionage Law. 


Ques. Will the espionage law recently 
passed by congress continue in force after 
the war?—Ans. Law which is designed to 
put an end to activities of enemies in this 
country while we are at war probably will 
be allowed to lapse when war ends and 
spy menace is no longer so serious. 


Photographers in Military Service. 


Ques. Please tell me who are enlisted 
in photographic corps of army and indi- 
cate the nature of the work they have to 
do.—Ans. Only men with photographic 


experience are enlisted for such service. 
Army photographers take pictures from 
air craft for purpose of obtaining exact 
knowledge of enemy’s movements, posi- 
tion and works. Usually services of ex- 
perts are required to combine results ob- 
tained by aerial photographers into ac- 
curate, intelligible maps of enemy terri- 
tory. Photographs are also taken at front, 
in camps, etc., for news purposes and for 
technical study in camps, at the war 
college, etc. There is always considerable 
developing, printing, etc., requiring expert 
knowledge of photography. 


Sailor May Obtain Patent. 


Ques. Can a man in U. S. naval service 
obtain a patent and enjoy all rights to his 
invention the same as a civilian?—Ans. 
He would have same rights in this respect 
as civilian. 


Service in U. S. Medical Corps. 


Ques. What are the duties of a man who 
enlists as a private in the U. S. army 
medical corps? How may one obtain a 
commission?—Ans. Enlisted men in med- 
ical corps may be assigned to any one of 
several different lines of work, such as 
that of ambulance driver, assistant in first- 
aid work, hospital attendant, etc. Com- 
missions are granted chiefly to doctors and 
surgeons or to men with some special 
training that fits them for work connected 
with conservation of life and health in the 
army, such as sanitary engineering. 


Duties of Field Clerks. 


Ques. Please indicate the duties of an 
army field clerk.—Ans. This work is much 
the same as clerical work in government 
offices with exception of course that it is 
done in field offices. 


Largest Ship in the World. 

Ques. What is the largest ship in use 
now?—Ans. German steamer Vaterland, 
which was interned in this country and 
seized by U. S. when we entered war 
against Germany. It has been renamed 
Leviathan and is now being used in U. S, 
service, 


Price of Coal at Mines. 


Ques. 1. What price has the government 
put on coal at the mines?—Ans. Average 
price for anthracite at mines is $5.10 per 
ton and for bituminous, $2.75 per ton. 
Ques. 2. Has the government taken over 
the mines?—Ans. No, but through fuel ad- 
ministration it has undertaken to regu- 
late distribution and prices. 


Overdrawing One’s Bank Account. 


Ques. Could a person be punished for 
making out a check for more money than 
he has deposited in the bank?—Ans. He 
could if he did so with intent to defraud, 
or if he did so unintentionally and refused 
to make deposit sufficient to cover check. 
One who draws check on bank where he 
has no deposit and has no intention of 
opening checking account is guilty of 
fraud and felony and is liable to indict- 
ment for crime. 


The New Pension Bill. 


Ques. What are the provisions of the 
pension bill which was recently passed ?— 
Ans. Bill which was approved June 10, 
1918, reads as follows: “After the passage 
of this act the rate of pension for any per- 
son who served 90 days or more in the mil- 
itary or naval service of the United States 
during the Civil war, now on the roll or 
hereafter to be placed on the pension rol! 
and entitled to receive a less rate than 
hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per 
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month. In case such person has reached 
the age of 72 years and served six months 
the rate shall be $32 per month; one year, 
$35 per month; one and a half years, $38 
per month; two years or over, $40 per 
month: Provided, that this act shall not 
be so construed as to reduce any pension 
under any act, public or private; Provided, 
further, that no pension attorney, claim 
agent or other person shall be entitled to 
receive any compensation for presenting 
any claim to the bureau of pensions under 
this act, except in applications for original 
pension by persons who have not hereto- 
fore received a pension.” 


To Keep Cider Sweet. 

Ques. Please tell me how to keep apple 
cider sweet indefinitely—Ans. Cider that 
is to be preserved should be made from 
sound, clean apples and it should be fil- 
tered as soon as possible after coming 
from the press. Addition of about one- 
fourth pound of sugar per gallon is said 
to improve keeping qualities. Addition of 
one or two tumblerfuls of grated horse- 
radish per barrel is recommended for 
keeping it fresh and sweet. Another plan 
recommended is to place in each barrel at 
once after cider comes from press four 
ounces mustard, one ounce salt and one 
ounce ground chalk. Shake well. Still an- 
other plan, one favored by professional 
cider-makers, is to add one-eighth to one- 
fourth ounce of calcium sulphite (sulphite 
of lime—don’t confuse with sulphate of 
lime) to each gallon of cider in cask. 
Proper amount of powder should be mixed 
with quart or so of cider which then 
poured back into cask. Latter is then 
haken well or rolled about to mix pre- 
ervative thoroughly through contents. Al- 
low to stand several days in cask, then bot- 
tle, using clean bottles and corks and fast- 
ning latter in with wire. 


To Make a Cheesecloth Duster. 

Ques. Please tell me how to make a 
good cheesecloth duster.—Ans. Simple way 
s to saturate piece of cheesecloth or other 
soft fabric with kerosene. Place where 
an evaporate and when cloth can 
rubbed over wooden surface without leav- 
ing oily streak it ready for use. It 
gathers and holds dust and should be 
shaken out after use each time. It can be 
cleaned and reoiled if desired. If kept 
clean and handled properly it can be used 
without injury even on highly polished 
furniture. 
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Books on Simplified Spelling 

Ques. Please inform me where I can 
purchase a good book on the simplified 
spelling which seems to be gradually com- 
ng into use—Ans. Following on this sub- 
ect may be obtained from publishers or 
booksellers or may be found on shelves of 
public libraries: “Dictionary of Reformed 
nd Simplified Spelling’, by A. C. 
published by author, New Milford, Conn.; 
English Spelling Simplified”, published by 
Laird and Lee, Chicago; “English Spelling 


Clark, 


nd Spelling Reform”, by S. R. Lowns- 
bury, published by Harper and Bros., New 
York. 





Oliver Evans, American Inventor. 


Ques. Please give a brief biographical 
ketch of Oliver Evans. inventor of the 
high- pressure steam engine.—Ans. He was 


born at Newport, Delaware, 1775, of Welsh 


arentage. Was apprenticed to wheel- 
right and early showed inventive genius. 
vented useful machine for making card- 


teeth at age of 22. 


Invented improved type 
f flour mill 


and in 1799 constructed steam 
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yA low as $1.00 down— 
$1.50 per month. Mandolin or 
Guitar sent on approval. Liberal 
allowance on old instruments in exchange for 
the “Gibaon. *The wonderful new Gibson violin 
construction has set the whole Mandolin and 
=) Guitar world talking. Get our new FR OOK—112 
pages—i11 illustrations, a valuable fund ori information 
for player and teacher. Also FREE treatise on 
“HOW TO PRACTICE.”’ 


Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 
Stradivertus arching — scientific graduation 
from thickness et center to thinness at rim, securing 
strength — sensitiveness — free vibration of entire 
sounding board. Tilted neck, high bridge with 
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carriage which led to invention of loco- 
motive engine. His steam engine was first 
to be 
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constructed on high-pressure prin- : beype : 
° - THOUSANDS OF MEN AND WOMEN, married or 
ciple. Ine1803-04 he produced first steam- single, 18 to 60, are needed for permanent, protected 
redcinge achine > ; Pies oe Civil Service positions in Ww ashington and elsewhere. 
di edging machine used in = America, It Government Departments short « f help. Get in while 
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Ques. What are the provisions of the SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bldg., Washington, B. C. 
conscription law of Canada?—Ans. Act 
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provides for compulsory military service = TEACHERS WANTED 
- bgt o « ‘ : There is a growing demand throughout the South 
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entirely and 


THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
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has lived in Canada since Aug. 4, 1914. its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
Unmarried men, widowers and married | the leading educational journal of the South. $1 a 
mans } hav thildr cal ad “* : year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
men who have no children are made liable CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE. TENN. 
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Flags of Panama and San Marino. 
Ques. Please describe the flags of the 
republics of Panama and San Marino. 
Ans. In the upper quarter of the of 
Panama, near staff, is a blue star on white 

{ 





+ 
lag 


i 
eld; other upper quarter is plain red; | 
lower quarter, near staff, is plain blue; in | 
other lower quarter is red star on white | 
field. Upper half of San Marino’s flag is | 


plain white; lower half plain blue. 


How the 12 Disciples Died. 


Zas ves COME NOW! 













Ques. Please tell me how the 12 dis- | 
ciples of Christ died—Ans. There is no | 
record of the last years and death of | ir 
Philip, Judas (or Jude) and Simon the | bf | a L) 
Canaanite. Traditional and other = ac- | S 
counts show the following concerning the WANTED AT ONCE by U. S. t 
other nine: Peter, crucified by Nero; An- Governmen 
drew, crucified at Patrae in Achaia; James | nsan teucende Clerks at Washington, D. ~ k 
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les 7 ae e m —_ g | 
S) toned to death; John, brother of $100 to $150 Month FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
James, died natural death; Bartholomew, | Theusands Men and Dept.S74, Rochester, N.Y. 
‘rucified in Persia; Thomas, martyred in Women Wanted This coupon, filled out as directed, entit 
India ; Matthew, died natural death, AC- | send coupon tm- i oo stions: eae eng pada 
ording to Clement of Alexandria; later mediately nment Positions and How to Get Them; 
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Boy About This! 


Boys, you can make 
good money each month 
selling The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Gives _ splendid 
business experience of 
great value later on in 
life. 

Write us today for 10 
copies. Send no money. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co. 
Dept. A15 Smethp»rt, Pa. 


CHARTS FREE 


Chiropractic 


Without leaving home you can 
now become a Doctor of Chiro- 





science of relieving diseas 
through spinal adjustment. Just 
send a postal. 


Free lf. You Act Quickly , 
Four wonderful sets of ana- 
tomical, pain area and other 
charts—value if purchased elsewhere, $31. 60. We teach 
you by mail or in class and give De your diploma free. 

oe . octor of Chiropractic, 
$3000 to $5000 Yearly ¢% 2 Doctor of Chiropract He. 
Everything made easy “yA you. Write for interest- 

ing ing illustrated book, Veg arts offer. See 
everything for yourself, nd a postal today NOW. 


American University, Manierre Bidg., Dept. 310 Chicago, I 











Send You a Lachnite 


? IN’T send a pen d d say,**Send 
ip D® Lachnite, oe Wey’ A es faring on 10" 
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$2.00 in Real Money 
for Sending Us Your 
Name and Address. 


We will immediately 
send you 20 of the most 
wonderfully patriotic pic- 
tures ever published in 
beautiful colors, size 
16 x 20 inches, 


Everyone Diffferent 


People my on ghost -. 
: sell teas too ditterars 

se em in @ yat 20 cents 

each When you have sold 10, send us $2.00 and the other 

$2.00 you get for the other 10 is all yours. ACT QUICK! 


VANKEE STUDIO, 2054 W. Lake St., 0e.6 Chicago 
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Doll Rescued from Wrecked Home. 


It is a source of considerable sat- 
isfaction to know that the forces op- 
posing the Huns who fight under the 
banners of the murderous, unprinci- 
pled Hohenzollerns are made up of 


brave, chivalrous, honorable men—. 


true gentlemen, who are both human 
and humane. If the whole story of the 
war could be told the world would 
never cease to marvel at and applaud 
deeds even more unselfish and more 
chivalrous than the most renowned and 
valorous deeds of king Arthur’s brave 
knights which have been praised in 
story and song for centuries. 

The record would be replete with 
accounts of how fair ladies have been 











British Tommy and Doll He Has Rescued. 


rescued from the most difficult and per- 
ilous situations by chivalrous modern 
knights enrolled in the armies of the 
allied nations and stories of gallant, 
unselfish sacrifices, of patriotism and 
whole-souled devotion to the principles 
of justice and liberty, many of them 
without a parallel in all human annals. 

The men who fight on our side are 
strong, not only in the knowledge that 
the cause for which they fight is right 
and just, but in the possession of a nor- 
mal sense of humor, a sane, unwarped 
outlook on life and an accurate under- 
standing of themselves and their ene- 
mies, 

Not the least among these sources of 
strength is the sense of humor for it 
enables a man to laugh away his own 
troubles and worries, to get away from 

Granulated Eyelids, 

ore Eyes inflamed by expo- 

G fyenes relieved by Murine 

EyeRemedy. No Smarting, 

Druggists or by mail 50c per Bottle. Murine 
Eye Salve j in Tubes 25c. For Book of the Eye 


sure to Sun, Dust and Wind 
yes just Eye Comfort At 
FREE ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 











the horrors, the grim tragedies and the 
trying experiences that fall to the lot 
of the warrior and to extract something 
wholesome and good from situations 
where nothing of the kind cou!d be 
found otherwise. 

The British soldier shown in the pic- 
ture has just found a doll among the 
scattered, debris-covered belongings of 
the erstwhile occupants of a house that 
was shattered by Hun shells in an of- 
fensive several weeks ago. The smile 
on his face shows that he appreciates 
fully the funny side of the incident. It 
will be noted further that instead of 
using the doll for some crude, boister- 
ous or obscene kind of horseplay, as a 
German would be likely to do, he is 
holding it carefully and in the most 
generally approved manner, almost as 
tenderly as the doll’s little owner her- 
self would hold it. 

Ordinarily such articles salvaged 
from wrecked homes are sent back of 
the fighting zone. Once there, safe 
from the guns and thedespoiling clutch- 
es of the plundering, bloody-handed 
Huns, it will be placed in the hands of 
some little girl who is mourning the 
loss of her own beloved doll; there is 
even a possibility that it may be re- 
stored to its original owner who will 
love and cherish it more tenderly than 
formerly, if that is possible, because of 
having been separated from it for a 
time. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 348. 


An agent sold merchandise for $2460 
and invested the proceeds, less his 
commission, in flour. The commission 
on the merchandise exceeded that on 
the flour by $3. What rate did he 
charge, the rate being the same on the 
two transactions? Sent in by E, C. 
Marlette, Wyaconda, Mo. 


Solution for Problem No. 341. 


Two men start together at a certain 
point to walk in the same direction. 
The first walks at the rate of five miles 
an hour and the second at the rate of 
10 miles an hour. At the end of an 
hour the second turns back and walks 
toward the first who keeps on in the 
same direction. Where did they meet? 

C. M. Gilmore, Hazard, Ky., says: 
Since the first walks five miles an hour 
and the second 10 miles an hour they 
are five miles apart at the end of one 
hour’s travel. The rate of the second 
man is 1/6 mile a minute and the rate 
of the first man is 1/12 mile per minute. 
Therefore when they begin to approach 
each other they do so at the rate of 
1/6+1/12, or 3/12 mile per minute. 

The distance between the two men 
when the second one turned back was 
five miles. Since they approached each 
other at the rate of 3/12 mile per min- 
ute the time consumed before they met 
was 5+3/12, or 20 minutes. Then each 
man had traveled an hour and 20 min- 
utes when they met. The rate of the 
first man was five miles an hour or 
1/12 mile per minute. This multiplied 
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by the time he traveled equals 62/3 
miles, the distance they were from the 
starting point when they met. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 338 Again. 


This problem was, “If one-third of 
six were three, what would one-fourth 
of 20-be?” and the answer was that it 
would be 7%. Mr. Berry Benson, of 
Augusta, Ga., writes to this effect in 
regard to this answer: 

“I contest the correctness of that. 
For the problem is no problem at all; 
it is simply an absurd question, and, 
being absurd, it has no answer at all. 
One-third of six is not three; and that 
is the end of it. Abstract numbers, un- 
like concrete things or measures, are 
fixed and unchangeable; they cannot 
vary; they cannot be something else. 
One-third of six is forever two, and 
never can be three. Such supposition 
is absurdity. 

“Succinctly, the problem given is 
this: If two be three, what is five? The 
answer given is 7%. Suppose, then, you 
give the problem: If three be two, what 
is five? You would give as answer 
3 1/3. Well, according to the first 
proposition three is two. For it says: 
“If two be three.” Well, if two is three, 
then three is two; the proposition it- 
self makes them equal. So, from the 
same premise is deduced the contra- 
dictory answers 31/3 and 7 1/2. 

“These two amounts, then, being de- 
duced by the same process from the 
same premise, must also be equal. So, 
if 31/3 be 71/2, (as thus proved), what 
would two be? You would say 4%. 
And what would three be? You would 
say.6 3/4. And what would five be? 
You would say 111/4. And, by twist- 
ing our figures about in this way we 
could make anything to be anything. 
All of which goes to show the absurd- 
ity of the so-called problem.” 

Mr. Benson is a mathematician and 
naturally he objects an anyone’s taking 
liberties with figures. But he is wrong 
in this case. Our puzzle-problems are 
not necessarily mathematical in the 

strict sense; many of them involve con- 
tradictions or absurdities but neverthe- 
less they are legitimate and interesting. 
Mr. Benson says that a problem of this 
sort was included in his old Adams 
arithmetic, and though he dismissed 
this problem as “absurd”, the fact that 
t was given in that famous textbook 
ind has survived ever since is proof 
enough that it is a real problem, 

The trouble is that it is Mr. Benson 
who has twisted our problem and tried 
to make it absurd. The problem stated 
just one condition, namely “if two were 
three”; it would not necessarily fol- 
ow that three would also be two, as 
Mr. Benson argues. If two were three 
t would simply mean that all our num- 
bers were increased in value by half, 
ind thus one-fourth of 20 would logic- 
aliy become 7%. 

{t is true that it is “absurd” in a 
iathematical sense to call two three, 
but in everyday life we are constantly 
stretching figures after all. For exam- 
ple it took only a two-cent stamp to 

irry a letter before the war, where it 





takes a three-cent one to do the same 
thing now. Virtually the two has be- 
come three, and on the same basis it 
takes 7% cents postage to go as far as 
five cents did before. You can’t twist 
the figures around however and say 
that five cents is the same as 7% cents 
was before. The figures have been ex- 
panded 50 per cent, and this same 
ratio applies in a general way to every- 
thing you have to buy. This is “absurd” 
but it is true. 


THE “ALL-HIGHEST.” 

About all the kaiser and his 

fighting for now is to avoid, 

having to pay the 
Press. 


gang are 
if possible, 
fiddler.—Detroit Free 





William the Last has reigned 30 years at 
an average cost to humanity of $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. It is no joke to call him Bill. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The kaiser has had a taste of the sort 
of “non-sense” he will have to stand from 
Americans. 





“The German people is destined for great 
things,” says the kaiser. Including the 
greatest licking in history—Wall Street 
Journal, 





Much as the kaiser dislikes it, he has got 
to “see America first.”—Columbia State. 


It is estimated that since April 6, 1917, 
483,000 poems have been written bearing 
the line “sadder and wiser” to rime with 
“kaiser”—Kansas City Star. 





The shortage of wool] in Germany is fast 
approaching the stage when the kaiser will 
no longer beable to pull it over the pco- 
ple’s eyes—New York World. 


A suitable job for the kaiser when peace 
comes, might be as a hodcarrier in the re- 
building of destroyed French towns—In- 
dianapolis News. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

This story tells how John Randolph undertakes to 
recover treasure from the sunken Missouri river 
steamboat Morning Star, which lies buried in the 
sand on the property of old Caleb Moore, who has 
been half crazed by the ruin of his store, caused by 
the shifting of the river. Captain Moss Gregg, the 
old pilot of the steamer, and Hugh Atchison, the 
schoolteacher, aid Randolph in his work. Joel Lang- 
worthy, a shrewd local lawyer and politician, seeks 
to frustrate Randolph's plans. Randolph is much 
interested in Juliet Moore, granddaughter of the 
old storekeeper. Randolph mysteriously disappears, 
and Atchison discovers and rescues him from an 
old mine. 

Randolph stood, considering all that had 
been revealed to him in the experience of 
those past few days. How much of it must 
be revealed to, how much kept hidden from, 
for his own welfare and peace, that old 
man in the weathered gray mansion on the 
hillside yonder? He turned to face that 
way with the thought. 

Juliet Moore was hastening down the 
dust-white road. If he had followed his 
heart he would: have leaped to meet her 
like an eagle winging from his rock. She 
came like incense into that place to purge 
away the foul shadows which lingered 
after Joel Langworthy. Randolph went for- 
ward with a hushed sense of holiness over 
him, as one who approaches a shrine. 

She saw the story of his suffering in his 
hollow face. A little way from him she 
stopped, her cheeks paling, fear settling in 
her eyes. She lifted her hands with a ten- 
der illustration of sympathy; he heard her 
moan in such deep sorrow as only comes 
from the sacred places of the heart. 

He hurried to her to relieve her sym- 
pathetic suffering, holding out his hand. 
“[’'m sorry that I caused you so much 
trouble and anxiety, Miss Moore,” he said. 

“Are you—are you—safe?”. she asked, 
looking up with that in her eyes which 
would have paid him for even a greater 
peril, 

He took both of her hands, with no doubt 
any more, and no question of his right, and 
folded them to his breast with a convulsion 
in his throat as if he swallowed tears. “TI 
was as the dead, but you have brought me 
life,” he said. 

“I didn’t wait a minute—I came as soon 
as Mr. Atchison told me—I ran.” 

“He didn’t tell you where I’ve been?” 

“Only that you had come back. But I 
saw in his eyes that something terrible had 
happened to you—he couldn’t hide it, and 
he hurried away.” 

“Sit here,” he said, bringing camp-stools 
into the shade of the tent, “and T’ll tell 
you, Juliet.” 

To assure her that he had come living 
out of the mystery that had swallowed 
other men, perhaps, he held her hand as 
he told her the adventure of the tunnel 
and his rescue from it that dawn. When 
he came to that her face was hidden on 
his shoulder, her hands were clinging to 
his as if she feared the mysterious hos- 
tility of that place would drive him again 
from her side. He pressed his gaunt. cheek 
against her hair and felt her sobs of pity 
for his past pain wrench her like death 
dragging at a reluctant soul. 

He spoke to her endeari»“'«; he quieted 


her grief and soothed her fears. “Does 
your grandfather know that I—that ’m— 
here again?” 

Juliet shook back her hair in her pretty 
way of girlishness. “He doesn’t know; he 
was away at dawn to see the river and 
hasn’t come back.” 

“Hugh and I concluded that it would be 
best for nobody to know it but you and 
your grandfather, for we believed that 
Langworthy would run away if he learned 
I'd escaped his trap.” 

“The wretched scoundrel!” 

“But there’s no need in concealing it 
now, Langworthy knows; he was here just 
a few minutes before you came.” 

“Here—you saw him? .What excuse— 
what defense——” 

He told her, without reservation, of 
Langworthy’s accusations against Moore. 
She agreed at once that it would be best 
concealed from her grandfather, not alone 
because of the trouble and danger that an 
attempt to prosecute Joel would throw the 
old man in, but of graver consideration the 
certainty that Moore would take the law 
into his own hands. | 

“He’d hunt him down and shoot him— 
he’d never give him time to bring his hor- 
rible, wicked accusations!” she said. 

“I believe he’d do it,” Randolph agreed. 

“We'll have to leave it to time and his 
own devices to tangle him,” he said. 

“Grandpere has not been the same since 
they built the levee—he had brooded so 
and become so silent and grim.” 

“The levee? What levee, Juliet? Why?” 

“I forgot, it was after you—after that. 
The river was threatening to bring grand- 
pere’s old prophecy true—they were afraid 
it would come back to him.” 

“Joel did it,” he nodded; “there would 
be nobody else.” 

“He directed it, but, of course, nobody 
could rightly blame him for that.” 

Randolph sat turning the news in his 
mind as if it had stunned him. He looked 
up the old track of the river to the Narris 
head, where the strong wall of tree-tops 
stood green and secure. 

“So it was threatening to come back to 
him?” he said speculatively, as one speak- 
ing in the shadow of a graver thought. 

“They say the danger is past, the crest 
of the flood is here, the weather bureau re- 
ports. But, oh”—whispering, clinging to 
him fearfully—“what if it had broken in 
while you—while you—were down there!” 

“1 was thinking of that a minute ago,” 
he said. “Well, ’m not down there—I’m 
up here in the sun—in the sun!” He re- 
peated it slowly, looking into her eyes. 

“I was almost sorry, for poor old grand- 
pere’s sake, when I heard that there was no 
danger of it coming back. But, of course, 
I didn’t know you were in that place then.” 

“Of course you didn’t. Well, there are 
a good many people living along the Nar- 
ris who would’ have to scramble pretty 
lively for their necks if it ever broke that 
levee.” 

Below them, on past the old store and 
wharf, a dwelling could be seen here and 
there, submerged to the eaves in corn; the 
brown of a haystack, the soft yellow of 
stubble fields. Cattle grazed in the half- 
wild brushwood meadows. 

“It is such an innocent scene to cover 
the cause of so long a sorrow!” she said. 

“Perhaps it is like me—keeping the best 
till the last, Juliet.” 

She turned to him quickly, his secret 
half-guessed, as betrayed by her lively 
eyes. “Th2 best till the last, Jonathan?” 

“I hope it will prove the best, Juliet. 
We have found the safe!” 

“Oh, the safe—the treasure!” 

“It revealed itself rather while I was 


‘long lure that it had been in his life. 


—down below. The sand settled around it 
and left a corner bare—Hugh saw it first.” 
“Did you— Was it—” she whispered, 
rising to tiptoe, her hands on his shoul- 
ders. Her face had grown white, and the 
greatness of anxiety was in her eyes. 

“No, we couldn’t open it, Juliet. Hugh’s 
gone to Richfield for dynamite. But | 
don’t care—I don’t care one little old sigh 
—whether there’s a cent in it or not—not 
now!” 

“But I care whether the treasure’s there, 
Jonathan—for your own brave, hopeful 
sake, I care.” 

Randolph was sincere in what he had 
said. Just at that moment the safe down 
deep among the rotting ribs of the Morning 
Star was of second importance, for all the 
Life 
was fuller for the past peril of death; the 
golden key of the world was in their hands 
as they stood there smiling in the shadow 
of the corn that fair, still summer day. 

So Juliet must see the safe, leaning with 
hand on the windlass, whispering as she 
looked down, as if afraid that a loud word 
might break the enchantment and dissolve 
the long-sought treasure before her eyes. A 
soberness had settled on her; there was a 
paleness in her cheek as she lifted her head 
from peering down at the safe, plainly seen 
now at the bottom of the pit, for the sun 
was feeling down into it like the sly, still! 
hand of a thief. 

“I wish Mr. Atchison would hurry!” she 
said. 

“He’ll be back before noon, and when 
he comes we’ll make a regular ceremony of 
opening the safe.” 

“You feel it, too—you feel it!” she said, 
laying her hand on his where it rested on 
the windlass, as one seeking assurance of 
another under the same doubt. “Grand- 
pere said no man ever would raise the 
treasure out of the wreck—he told you 
that. He repeated it to Mr. Atchison only 
yesterday !” 

“We're all full of fancies down here in 
the Narris,” he said, trying to smile, mak- 
ing a poor flicker of it, like a light struck 
in a wind. “There may not be anything 
in it, Juliet; I haven’t set my hopes very 
high.” 

“I wouldn’t leave it—I wouldn’t leave 
it a minute!” she said. “That—that man 
—that demon with the hideous treasure of 
dead men’s bones—would be so jealous of 
your discovery if he knew!” 

“He knows; he was here looking at the 
safe when he saw me.” 

“Then he’d blow it up, or do something 
to keep you from having it, if you turned 
your back a minute. Watch it; don’t take 
any chances, Jonathan. Oh, you must not 
lose it now, after all you’ve gone through 
to find it!” 

“Tll not take any chances with him,” he 
said. “Ill stick right here till Hugh comes 
back. When he passes, come down with 
him, and bring your grandfather, if he’s 
home by then. We’re going to get into 
that safe this morning.” 

Randolph felt himself as hungry, whe! 
Juliet had left him, as if he had taken no 
nourishment since his rescue. He prepared 
himself a meal and rose from it with new 
courage, laughing at his past fear of a 
fantom danger. The treasure was there; 
his long dream was coming to a happy end 

Past eleven. Hugh might come the next 
minute, and it might be an hour. Hi: 
would have time to go down and take an 
other look at the safe and feed his im 
agination at the old fire and speculate ove 
what it might hold for him with it ther: 
before him where he could reach and put 
his hand on it at last. 

His legs trembled on the ladder in his 
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eagerness to reach it. It was as if he bad 
not found it before, as if the labor of the 
morning had only been the entangled striv- 
ing in a dream. 

So it was there, the far-leading treasure, 
at last—to be brought up presently and 
spread glittering in the sun. Cold under 
his hand was the proof; the sands had 
kept it secure, as they had hidden the 
guilty mystery of Joel Langworthy’s vic- 
tims’ bones. 

The sound of a foot scraping on the 
boards around the hoist made him leap and 
turn. The dead battering against the cas- 
ing of his excavation could not have given 
him a sharper wrench of sudden alarm. 
The fright passed out of him electrically. 
Hugh had come, of course. 

“Is that you, Hugh?” he shouted up the 
shaft. 

No answer. The sound of lumber being 
disturbed came down to him, and again he 
called Hugh’s name. Nobody answered. 
He clambered out of the little shelving 
hole at the bottom of the shaft and started 
to mount the ladder. 

This was a pieced and crude contrivance 
which had been extended from time to 
time as the pit grew deeper. He looked 
up as he climbed, a sense of danger so 
heavy over him that it seemed a clogging 
weight. Bits of earth were falling, loosed 
by the unseen feet at the top, and now a 
heavy blow on the protruding timbers of 
the ladder started the upper section from 
the wall. 

“Get away from there; leave that ladder 
alone!” he shouted, mounting fast. 

There was but one thought of who was 
trying to imprison him in that pit of his 
own making—Joel Langworthy, skulking 
out of the corn with some new diabolism 
in his shrunken soul! Remembering that 
he carried: his revolver, he leaned back 
arm’s length from the ladder and fired, al- 
though he could not see anything but the 
heavy plank that was being used to spring 
the timbers as it plunged in quick blows. 

Something came over the edge of the 
pit, clattering down the ladder as it fell. 
He flattened himself against the timbers; 
a heavy piece of scantling struck his arm, 
almost breaking his hold. 

For a moment he clung uncertainly, his 
arm numb from the blow. Then up again, 
as fast as rage could drive him. His hands 
were on the section between him and the 
top when the unseen person, having freed 
it from the timbers to which it was but 
loosely nailed, laid hold of it, wrenched it 
free at the bottom, and drew it out of 
the shaft. 

Randolph stood with his hands on the 
top rung of the broken ladder, yelling 
commands and threats. Nobody answered 
him, even with a taunt. The windlass 
spanned the shaft twelve feet above him, 
its rope far out of his reach. The plank- 
ing of the cofferdam was closely joined to 
keep out seepage; there was not a crevice 
in it that would give him a finger hold. 

The only possible way of getting out be- 
fore Hugh came and hoisted him from that 
humiliating situation would be to climb 
one of the six-by-eight perpendicular tim- 
bers of the casing. As these presented but 
three sides, and no knee-room against the 
boards, he knew that such a feat was im- 
possible without claws. 

What Langworthy could hope to gain by 
making a prisoner of him in this way was 
not plain. At the best he could keep him 
there no longer than Hugh came—or Juliet. 
It seemed a vindictive little trick—a last 
bit of detriment which Joel, seeing it pos- 
sible to interpose, could not resist. He had 
drawn up the ladder and run off like a 
cowardly boy. 











He clung there between bottom and top 
considering his ridiculous situation. It 
wasn’t such a bad joke for a man with so 
little humor in him as Joel Langworthy. 

He looked up, his tongue suddenly dry 
in his mouth. A little rascade of water 
had broken over the top of the cofferdam. 
It was falling with a musical sharp plash 
on the wet earth below; it struck his hands 
where they clung to the ladder; it lashed 
a cool spray into his face. 

For a little while the sight held him in 
voiceless surprise. Then he shouted, shout- 
ed till his throat ached, and tore at the 
timbers of the cofferdam until his fingers 
bled. Out of his reach stood the windlass, 
the sun white on it, the strong rope wound 
short; higher the blue sky, calm and pure. 
There was no storm blowing; no deluge 
from the -heavens had loosed that stream. 
He knew that the river had broken the 
levee at the head of the Narris and was 
sweeping back to claim its own. 

From three sides of the pit the cascades 


of brown water came tumbling in with 
growing volume. The noise of ‘it had 
swelled in those few seconds from the 


pleasant tinkle of a musician tuning his 
instrument into a full orchestral roar. 

There had been little possibility of climb- 
ing the timbers of the cofferdam to the 
first cross-Erace at the beginning, less now 
that they were wet and behind a curtain of 
water. But he made a desperate effort to 
do it, and groped back to the ladder almost 
drowned. 

He shouted for help, conscious of his 
voice alone through the physical effort of 
producing it, leaning out the length of his 
arms to keep his head clear of the de- 
scending flood. It was a hopeless cry—ter- 
rible with the visions of that cruel end! 

The water was not far below his feet— 
spray of its breaking stifled and blinded 
him. Death was pressing close—the gloom 
of it was thick in that roaring pot. Ran- 
dolph struggled and lifted his face to look 
again on that last hope—that little gleam 
of glad blue sky, like a man giving fare- 
well out of his grave! 

Something was dangling there, swinging, 
snatched now by the eager waters now 
within reach of his clutching hand. The 
hook of the bucket—the rope of the hoist. 
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LESS 


There’s a way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite and we'll 


tell you. Freshly made tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
Shipped prepaid on approval, This sav- 

fing on guaranteed quality will open 
y¥ youreyes. State size tires used. 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. s 
i 921 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. , 
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A Valuable 
Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases 
and a sample 


bottle to any address. Poor 
get this medicine FREE. 


KOENIG MEDICINE CO., Dept.P, 
62 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 a Bottle. 6 for $5. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES {' 


PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. W 
Soraieh ejects and A be you $6.00 A ir 
book Fortunes in Hares,’ i0e Nothing free. 


MATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
189 MILWAUNEE. Wise 
Write for 


WANTED NEW IDEAS *"""': 


ventions Wanted by manufacturers and $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for FREE 
opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent FREE 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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& HAY FEVER Treatment sent Y 
express to you on Free Trial, If 
it cures send $1; if not, don’t. 
Give express office. Write today. 
NE, 817 Ohio Ave., Sidney, Ohie 
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metic, 


Subscription Price $1.50 per year 


Special Combination Offer 


plied. 
popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
The Pathfinder .... 








Normal Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
recognized as the formost 1 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
eharacter of contents and helpfulness to teachers. } 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 

number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and _ comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
i Geography. History. Spelling. Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmarshin, Hygiene. Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 

Particular attention 1s given to illustrations. 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, 
Drawings, etc. 
tinctive feature, 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. 
Entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical ta every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success, 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 


4 . our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 


compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


1 year, poh BOTH 
-1 year, $1. 





PLANS is everywhere 
educational magazine in the world, 


It is published 


whiecb include 
Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis 
with full size figures for reproduction and cut 





Each number contains several pages of 
Exercises, Pieces to 
The Teachers Ex- 


No other educational journal 


$2.25 


1.00 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WE BUY AND SELL 


Stocks and Bonds 


Before buying any stock,write for informa- 
tion regarding its financial condition and 
“Financial Indicator’”’ sent free. 


Smith-Martin Company 


208 South La Salie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
ointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
teturned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 


our price. 








20n ae PEWRITERS AT 


free ler telle how to gave per eon cent to 60 
Set Socach machine. “Write for ail. B GAKRIT, Presidend 


DEARBORN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 14. Chicago, Illinois 





rite at once for particulars ents and my 48 
og. Agents wanted to drive —y demonstrate the 


to pay for it er 
yourcommissions. 

Agents making 
money. Shipments 


6-in Whecibase : 
Delco lect. Stg. & Ltz. res. Dept. H-31. 
_ BUSH MOTOR Co., Bush Temple, Chicago, illinois 








Boys! here’s thogrest military 
—a airship. _ Large 5S-ft. 
Ss s bag with inflater; also 
~ parachats an SE in 1 device. 
Can * bombs.’’ fly for 
AG: miles a height« of 1000 ft. “and can be used 
over and over again. Great chance for boys 
to stebr eerlatwerfare. post. order 12 packages of Bingo pere 
fomed ironing wax, sell at 10c a pk No trouble to sell. 
Return money and this wonderful) airship is an Send today! 
We trust you. . if you want real sport send for this airship. 


BINGO CO., DEPT. 495, SINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Patent your Invention—I" lt help market it. Ser 1 fo 4 
Free Guide Books with list of Patent Buyer 
of Ideas Wanted, et Advice ~ a RICHARD B. "OWEN, 
Patent Lawyer, 154 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., 
or 2278-Z Woolworth ‘Blag., New York. 


‘Thousands men-women, 18 or over wanted. Gov- 
ernment war positions. Easy clerical work. Long 
vacation. Short hours. Commence $100 month. 
Raise rapidly. Help your country in this time of 
need List positions free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 8-152, Rochester, N. Y. 


Standard 


KIDDER’S PASTILLES zc: fo: ASTHMA 


le 40 cts., or Rial es 1, 2c. stamp. 
STOWELL & CO., 483 Main St., Charlestown, Mass.. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We write music and guarantee 


publishers’ acceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject 


i S38 S. Dearb » 4 
Chester Music Co., $** % carta S* Chicago, Ill, 
$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
OLD old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
COINS Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 


worth Large Premiums. Get Posted 
WANT ED Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N.Y. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. 
Sent ontrial. [fit cures, costs you 
$1 It it fails costs nothing 


SUPERBA COMPANY & Y, Baltimore, Md. 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home studyin College, Theological, Law. Bi 
ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Lock Box 3294, cme 


MEN——AGE 17 to 45 (oo: 


unnecessary, 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports Salaries; expenses 


AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST. LOUIS 





























He held it in both hands and swung clear 
of the ladder—life flooding back to him 
like a surge of fire. There was a fight to be 
made now; again he was a man. He could 
not see the windlass, or who was there, for 
the water was pouring over him, but he felt 
the upward jerk of the rope that told him 
he was being drawn out through the 
pounding, inrushing stream. 

Juliet, her wild hair flying, her. feet 
braced against the sucking current which 
struck her half-way to her knees. He knew 
that it was Juliet before his head cleared 
the curb, and he saw her straining at the 
windlass to drag him up to life. 

It was a struggle to get out of the down- 
dragging water that had almost filled the 
pit, and swirled in it, and pulled at his 
limbs to tear him away from her hands. 
How he accomplished it Randolph could 
not have told. There were two pictures 
only of that crowded moment remaining to 
him afterward out of all the overstrained 
emotions. One that of the dangling hook, 
dim before his eyes in the mists of the 
cataract; the other of Juliet as she turned 
with outstretched arm, her wet clothing 
pressed against her body like the garments 
of some heroic bronze pointing up the 
river. 

The river was sweeping down the Narris 
—a wall of water 30 feet high, whirling 
uprooted trees like straws under a winnow- 
ing rake. The gigantic wave stood above 
them like a muddy horizon, the roar of a 
tornado in its coming; an awful thing, sub- 
lime in its wild terror and all-obliterating 
might. 

That charging wave seemed not more 
than a thousand feet away—fully a fifth 
that distance separated them from the 
high-lying shore where the tent stood ‘al- 
most taunting in its untroubled security, 
white in the sun. Randolph caught her 
hand and shouted to her to run. Together 
they went splashing through the lake that 
had formed in the sunken ground above 
the wreck. 

The river was to be satisfied that day 
with taking from him the treasure of the 
Morning Star. Its running shore-wave 
caught them as they staggered to high 
ground, flung them down and trampled 
them, he holding her in his arms and fight- 
ing it in a struggle so fierce that it seemed 
his breast must burst. His mettle tried 
so, the river released him, and he drew her 
upon the shore among the marshaled ranks 
of corn. 

They stood there on that old-new shore 
still dumb with terror of the thing that 
they had defeated, clinging to life, precious 
life, so timid and weak in their hearts that 
moment and so inestimably dear. 

In full head the river was driving through 
the Narris, high above the old shore marks, 
for the years had filled its bed, and this 
sudden flood could not be contained within 
its former bounds. So it must run for a 
time until the swift current could ream the 
old passage clear. 

The roar of its advance wave was dim- 
ming; soon it would plunge out of the 
green gate through which Caleb Moore had 
watched the boats from his high veranda 
and join the old river, its work of reclama- 


tion done. The corn fields which had grown. 


in the reclaimed river bed were hidden; 
roofs of houses and barns which had stood 
in fancied security an hour ago came 
sweeping by, as if the Missouri was hasten- 
ing to remove these usurpers from its o!d 
domain. Tumbling great trees went lash- 
ing past, roots seen this moment, their 
draggled, muddy branches the next, their 
strength humiliated, their majesty de- 
spised, by this mighty river which bent 


to no force but the rocky ramparts of the 
hills. 

The Missouri was digging its way 
through the Narris, a great, marauding, 
savage, cruel river; swirling a deep whirl- 
pool over the shaft reaching down to the 
lost treasure of the Morning Star. 


Moss Gregg drove over during the after- 
noon. He said he felt that the curse had 
been lifted from that spot by the return 
of the river to the Narris, and a man 
might walk in it safe and happy from that 
day. forward. 

“I told you it was a marycle, John,” he 
said, twisting his wise, prophetic beard. 

“Yes, you did,” Randolph confessed, feel- 
ing a reflection of the awe that this event 
struck to the soul of the old man. 

“Moore was right about; he was right 
to the dot. It’s all come out like he said 
it would, ’way back before you was 
bornd !” 

“It was a remarkable prophecy—it seems 
now that it was almost inspired.” 

“It was inspired. No knowledge of man 
ever helped Moore to lay his course fifty 
years ahead as true as he done it, Jonathan. 
There’s a purpose in it somewhere; it'll 
come to our understandin’ in the end.” 

“It must be so, captain.” 

“But she took your treasure right out 
of your hands—right out of ’em, Hugh 
tells me? It was right there in plain sight, 
and he had the dynamite to blow it open?” 

“Yes, the river took it.” 

“The old man said it would, too; he 
said no man ever’d touch that money.” 

“He told me that, captain, more than 
once. Well, you told me, too, that [’d 
never need a steamshovel to uncover the 
wreck if the river got at it for an hour.” 

“Yes, I did tell you that, John; but | 
never suspicioned it’d come back here in 
my time or yours. Well, you don’t seem 
to be grievin’ much over it, ‘anyways, 
John.” 

“I haven’t got a regret for it as heavy 
as a blade of grass, captain.” 

“You're right; it ain’t worth grievin’ 
over. No amount of money’s worth a 
sleepless night.” 

“I’ve got so much more to be thankful! 
for than I thought [’d have by this time 
that the money—if there was any in the 
safe—looks pretty small to me right now.” 

“Yes, you’ve got your life to be thank- 
ful for. I heard about the way Juliet seen 
the river comin’ in and run down here, 
sensin’, somehow, that you’d be down in 
that hole. Wasn’t she the quick-headed 
little pigeon to think of what she did?” 

“She was—none quicker in this world.” 

“How do you reckon that ladder come 
to break when you started up it, John? 
I thought we had it nailed on as tight as 
all git-out.” 

“There’s no telling, captain.” 

“Well, anyhow I don’t believe there was 
more than nine dollars in that blame old 
safe—always did say so, and always will.” 

“It’s a comfortable belief to have, cap- 
tain, and [I’m going to adopt it, too,” Ran- 
dolph said with a smile. 

Not much of a smile, though, for cheer 
or mirth. Captain Gregg told Mystery 
afterward that it looked like it had been 
screwed out of him with his thumb in a 
vise. He might talk lightly of having no 
regrets, but the recollection of that safe 
hurt; Captain Gregg knew that it hurt. 
So he let it lie undisturbed from that hour. 

“You was purty wise in your own gin- 
eration, John, as the feller said, puttin’ 
your tent up here on the bank. You saved 
your clothes and stuff, anyhow.” 

“There wasn’t any foresight in that, cap- 
tain; I set it up here to get the wind.” 
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“Two rivers runnin’ where there was 
only one a little while ago!” the captain 
marveled, looking toward the hills, nod- 
ding gravely to express a wonder for which 
he was short of words. “But there'll be 
only a streak of the old channel left by 
morning—it’ll all be goin’ through the 
Narris when she bores a channel deep 
enough to let it all in here.” 

“It’s reaming it out fast, the trees over 
there where the lake shore used to be are 
going—look at them—you can only see the 
tops of the tallest ones now.” 

“It’s a marycle!” said Gregg. His way 
of saying it proved the satisfaction that he 
had in that word. Until his last day he 
would set himself up as a sort of minor 
prophet on the strength of his declaration 
that a miracle was imminent when the 
river began its midsummer rise. 

“Yes, Arkansaw he poled right home 
and told us you was back. So you was 
gittin’ blood-poisonin’ in that arm where 
you cut it on the saw, was you, and you 
had to race out to Kansas City and have 
it burnt?” 

That was the explanation of his absence 
that Randolph had agreed upon with Juliet 
and Hugh. 

“IT hurried to catch the two _ o’clock 
train that night, and left a note under the 
rope of the windlass.” 


“Ye-e-s, that’s what Arkansaw said. 
Must a’ blowed away.” 

“J suppose so.” 

“Well, I tell you we was purty weli 
shook up around here for a couple of 
days.” 


“I’m sorry I caused all that trouble and 
worry, but you know a person can’t delay 
with that sort of thing.” 

“No, I knowed a feller once that died 
from a settin’ hen clawin’ him on the 
hand. Did you see Mystery?” 

“Yes, she’s up at the house with Juliet.” 

“T reckon Julie’s kind of unsettled in her 


mind over the old man?” 
“She’s considerably worried over him. 
He’s been away since early this morning.” 
“IT reckon he’s projec’in’ around some- 


where; he'll turn up.” 


“Of course. It isn’t every day in his 
life that a man sees a big thing like this. 
He’s probably so taken up watching this 


new river grow that he’s forgotten time.” 

“It’s Moore’s day to laugh—it sure is 
his day! But I tell you, John, many a 
man’s lost his all in the Narris today, and 
itll be a mary—it’ll be a up-and-down 
wonder if a lot of ’°em wasn’t drownded. I 
stopped up there by the head of the Narris 
to peel some pawpaw bark to tie m’ buggy 
tire on, and I got to talkin’ with some fel- 


lers that’d come from over there. They 
said no end of stock was caught, and— 
Lord, look at that current! Look at it, 
man-—you can nearly hear it whiz!” 


The ~~ had spread to a great breadth 
in the Narris, for an immense volume had 
been poured suddenly into an insufficient 
measure. Along the shore on the side of 
Moore’s farm the water turned in slow, 
broad-sweeping eddies, or ran spreading 
and creeping into the low places with the 
timid hesitancy of a blind creature feeling 
its way. 

Out in the old channel, beyond the spot 
where Randolph had sunk his shaft, it bore 
a different face. There it went hurrying, 
bearing with it the trophies which it had 
gathered on its way. As it spread in that 
slow, blind feeling on its new shores, it 
floated stacks of grain and hay, houses, 
stables, the miscellaneous possessions of 
farmsteads, moved them off quietly and 
gently, as with apologies for the reclama- 
tion that was so thoroughly effected, and 





marshaled them into the speeding proces- 
sion of its greedy triumph. 

A few were out with skiffs, trying to 
salvage something out of the general ruin. 
Randolph recognized Arkansaw among 
them by the masterly sweep of his long 
oars, the masterly control of his craft on 
that rioting mad river. He went rowing 
beside roofs, or bobbing submerged small 
dwellings, ready to risk his life to save any 
whom misfortune might have overwhelmed 
and the flood carried away. 

“That boy orto git out 
ain’t no place for a skift,” said Gregg in 
subdued, small voices as if speaking to 
himself, or as if the spectacle of a so 
mighty force made him weak in the real- 
ization of human impotency. 

Not a sound of human 


of there—that 


came 


distress 
from the river, not a cry rose along its 
shores. It seemed as if it came from a 


place of the dead, bearing with it the plun- 
der of the lost, as a wild, headlong army 
insolent with victory, rich in spoils, might 
come, trampling through a fair green land. 
Through such a silence it went, black and 
drift-clogged in the bright sun, that it 
seemed all living creatures had fled before 
it, or panted dumb upon its shores. 

Not a sound. Only the wash of the sav- 
age waters as they turned upon themselves 
like wolves in a rout, and tumbled in snarl- 
ing whirlpools which gulped 
driftwood and the valuable belongings of 
men in monstrous avidity. Foui from its 
fat waters the steaming vapors rose, the 
purgings of the land for a thousand miles. 
And over the spot where the Morning Star 
had lain so long there turned the most sav- 
age whirlpool of them all. 

“IT wonder if it took 
worthy’s house?” said 
himself to see over the 
stood on the farther 

“I don’t know, but it’s more than likely 
it’s gone. The river is spread away back 
past the shore of the old lake.” 

“Look at her over there, John. Look 
how she’s borin’ down to that old boat! 
By Henry! Look at that—look at that!” 

The old man caught Randolph’s arm, 
pointing with gesture of excitement. 

“What is it, captain? I don’t 

“Them barrels of whisky, blast my melts, 
them barrels of whisky! She’s whoopin’ 
*em out of that hole like they was feathers. 
Don’t you see ’em bobbin’ around that 
whirlpool over there?” 

Certainly there was some dark 
now and then visible in the angry 
of that mighty swirl that bore great re- 
semblance to a barrel. For a moment 
only the eye could catch these shapes in 
the dark water as they were thrown up 
for a flash into the sunlight and jealously 
sucked down again out of sight. 

(Continued next week.) 
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duction in weightin hundreds of cases 
with our ADIPO Treatment, that we de- 
cided, for a limited time only, to givea 


Oc Box FREE 


to all persons [either sex] who are 
too fat. We want to prove that 
APIDO will take fat off any part 
of the bedyina pleasant and 
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ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


A New Home Cure That Anyone Can Use 
Without Discomfort or Loss of Time. 


We have a New Method that cures Asthma, and we 
want you to try it at our expense. No matter 
whether your case is of long-standing or recent de- 
velopment, whether it is present as Hay Fever or 
chronic Asthma, you should send for a free trial of 
our method. No matter in what climate you live, 
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troubled with asthma. our method should relieve 
you promptly. 

We especially want to send it to those 
hopeless cases, where all forms of inhalers, douches, 
ot preparations, fumes, ‘‘patent smokes,’’ etc., 

have failed. We want to show everyone at our own 
expense, that this new method is designed to end 
all difficult breathing, all wheezing, and all those 
terrible paroxysms at once and for all time. 
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day. Write today and then begin the method at once. 


Send no money, Simply mail coupon below. Do it 
today. 
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RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 will giadly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried bad failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I1 will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


CAS for ies mabe and i patents Write Fisher Mtg 
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S AVE finder at money saving prices. 
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SUBSCRIPTION tion list, but 
to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow s 
FOR to quote our low prices for same 
you find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
Civil Service 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
WRITE for newspapers and magazines, Correspon- 
FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
PAY dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
up. ALL makes. Completely hei. 2 year 


US tion with a subscription to the Path- 

ask our friends 

before placing order. Wen you 

positions are in all parts of the country. Good 

thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 

Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 
editot on request. Press Reporting Syn- 

guarantee. on trial. y for our 











tod: 
lal Price Ofer No. 140-U. POSITIVELY A LIST 
OF BIGGEST BARGAINS. 


WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER co. 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


PATENT That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for Search. 
BOOKS AND ADVICE 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
HEAVEN AND HELL 
Sweden 
Pastor Landeubergers Windoot Pass. ye oi areaia 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY “uc! for caeh, 20 ase 


where located, particulars free. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


$25 to $300 paid anyone forideas or suggestions suitable for 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete outfiit sent 
FREE tg any address. Write Producers League. 506 St. Louis, Mo. 
































(LOGID INVERVALS 





“Mercy, my boys, do you know what 
day this is?” inquired the minister when 
he found a party of boys playing marbles 
on Sunday. 

“Cracky, fellers,” exclaimed 
youthful gamesters, “look at 
what’s been out all night an’ 
the days.” 


one if the 
that guy 
lost track o’ 
“Are you engaged in a useless occupa- 
tion? Fig 
“Sometimes I is,” replied Mr. Erastus 
Pinkley, “an’ sometimes I isn’t. It all de- 
pends on how dis mule I’s drivin’ happens 
to be feelin’ *bout de matter.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Mrs. Grimm—And so 
be my son-in-law? 

He—By Jove! I hadn’t thought of that. 
—Boston Transcript. 


you are going to 


Marie—That young 
yonder—-isn’t he a 
French, I understand. 

Vivette—Yes, I know him. I wish he 
could speak French I understand.—Florida 
Times-Union. 


Top—Well? What’s the growl now? 

Priv.—Who censors the mail? 

Top—Lieut. Yanut. What’s the kick? 

Priv.—Ya’d kick too, Top, if you and the 
loot wrote to the same girl.—Judge. 


soldier 
speaks 


American 
dear? He 


“Ww hat’s a gentleman of leisure?” 

“There isn’t any such thing. No gen- 
tleman allows himself to loaf these days.” 

Washington Star. 

Headline—“Married His Mother-in-Law 
to Escape Draft.” Gee whiz! With all 
that courage he feared to be a soldier.— 
Boston Transcript. 


“May I inquire if you are a chess player, 


sir?” said the 
tenant. 
“Why do you wish to know that?” quer- 
ied the other. 
“The owner 
players, sir, 
move.” 


janitor to the prospective 


rent to chess 
is so seldom they 
Transcript. 


prefers to 
because it 
—Boston 
Hokus—She spends all her husband’s 
salary on her back. 

Pokus (at a fashionable function)—I 
always heard that he didn’t earn much— 
Buffalo Express. 


Father—Is that young man economical? 

Daughter—Yes, father; whenever we sit 
in the parlor he always turns the light 
down very low.—Washington Star. 


“He hasn’t got sense enough to come in 
out of the rain.” 

“Mavbe that’s what you think, 
me tell you one thing—he was shrewd 
enough to swipe my umbrella the other 
night.”—Florida Times-Union. 


but let 


“We've had a delightful summer.” 

“Yes,” replied the suspicious man. “And 
nobody has found a way to charge us extra 
for it.’"—-Washington Star. 


Medical Officer (assigning man to labor 
battalion)—Do you think you are really 
fit for hard labor? 

Hard Case—Well, sir, some of the best 
judges have thought so.—Passing Show. 


Tipling, arriving home a few minutes 
before 2 a. m., was fumbling with the door 
of the big hall clock when his wife called 


sharply from the head of the stairs: 
are you doing there?” 

Recovering himself quickly he replied: 
“Arbitrating, m’dear—trying to stop a dis- 
astrous strike.”—Boston Transcript. 


“What 


“I play entirely by ear,” said the amateur 
musician. 

“Ahem! So I perceive,” replied the caus- 
tic person. “Has it ever occurred to you 
to consult an aurist?”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald 

“Don’t bother ’bout de man dat brags 
about his fightin’ qualities,” said Uncle 
Eben; “but keep yoh eye on de man dat 
jes’ hones his razor.”—Washington Star. 


Perey—I dream 
and I are married, 

Gwendolyn—-Grand idea—two can live as 
cheaply as one that way.—Boston Globe. 


every night that you 


Young Husband—Didn’t I telegraph you 
not to bring your mother with you? 
Young Wife—I know. That’s what she 
wants to see you about. She read the 
telegram.—Boston Transcript. 
Bachelor—I am willing to try 
once. 
Benedict—Ah! 
married? 


anything 


Then you have never 


This is the way the agent got a lesson in 
manners. He called at a business office 
and saw nobody but a prepossessing though 
capable voung woman. “Where’s the boss?” 
he asked abruptly. 

“What is your business?” 
politely. 

“None of yours!” he snapped. “I got a 
proposition to lay before this firm, and I 
want to talk to somebody about it.” 

“And vou would rather talk to a gentl 
man?” 

“tes 

“Well,” answered the lady, 
ly, “so would I. 


she asked, 


smiling swee 

But it seems that it’s im- 
possible for either one of us to have ou 
wish, so we'll have to make the best of it 
State your business, please.”-——Argonaut. 


“I can remember when all this land could 
have been bought for a song.” 

“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. “So 
kin I. But the climate was so bad that 
everybody had a sore throat an’ couldn’t 
sing.”--Washington Star. 


Murphy—Aw, g’wan an’ t 

O’Brien—If Oi did Oi’d be talkin’ to a 
sinsible man, an’ hearin’ a sinsible man 
talk.—Boston Transcript. 


AUTOMOBILITIS. 
“Does motoring help you to forget your 
troubles?” 
“Yes,” answered Mr. Chuggins. “‘When 
a tire blows out I can’t think of anything 
else.”-—Washington Star. 


alk to yersilf. 


“What kind of luck have you had with 
your car?” 

“Fine,” 

“But it 
times.” 

“No. When it’s running we enjoy the 
travel and when it isn’t we’re saving gaso- 
line.”—Washington Star. 


RESTAURANT HUMOR. 

“There seems to be a limit on every- 
thing in the restaurant,” remarked the 
man with a gloomy air. 

“Well, suh,” answered the polite at- 


replied Mr. Chuggins. 
must give you trouble some- 
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’ tendant, “dar is a little scrimpiness ‘bout 
bread an’ pork chops an’ such. But dar 
ain’ no restrictions at all on de tips you 
is allowed to give de waiter.”—Washington 
Star. 


Waiter—What will you have sir? 

Diner—Oh, bring me an assortment of 
proteins, fats and carbohydrates—1 leave 
it to you, Henry—say about 800 calories. 
—Boston Transcript. 





“What will you have for breakfast?” 
quired the waiter. 

“What’s the use of my sitting here and 
guessing. You go ahead and bring me 
what the law allows for today.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Waiter—Table d’hote, sir? 

Uncle Josh—What’s that? 

Waiter—Course dinner, sir. 

Uncle Josh—Not for me. I git all the 
‘oarse vittles I need to home. When I 
ome ter town I want somethin’ fancy, by 
zosh!—Boston Transcript. 


in- 








Proprietor—What’s the trouble. 

Head Waiter—Big crowd waiting for ta- 
ble, sir. 

Proprietor—Tell the orchestra to strike 
ip something lively. Maybe it will make 
these people chew faster—Boston Tran- 
cript. 





“Waiter!” called a diner, at a local club, 
come here at once! Here’s a hook and 
eye in this salad!” 

“Yesseh, yesseh,” said the waiter, grin- 
ling broadly. “Dat’s a paht of de dress- 
ng, sah!”—Grit. 


THE POWER OF MONEY. 


“Skuse me, boss, but would you mind 
vancin’ me a dollar to jine de lodge dis 
evenin’?” 

“I guess so, Uncle Jake. But 
to me you’re always joining lodges. 
the name of this particular lodge?” 

“Please, sah, it am de Sublime Defenders 
f de Royal Purple Order ob Constellations 
f Epicurus.” 

“Gee whiz—it only costs a dollar to join 
uch a mighty lodge as that?” 

“Suttin’ly, boss. Dat ain’t nuffin. You 
ughto see what I could jine for a dollar 
n’? a half or two dollars.”—Florida Times- 
Union. 


MEDICAL SERVICE OF $50 LIBERTY BOND 


It will protect 1,000 soldiers from small- 
| ox and 666 from typhoid. It will assure 
the safety of 139 wounded soldiers from 
lockjaw, the germs of which swarm in Bel- 
ian soil. 

It will render painless 400 operations, 
upply two miles of bandages—enough to 
bandage 555 wounds. 

It will care for 160 injuries in the way of 
first-aid” packets. 

It will furnish adhesive plaster and sur- 
ical gauze enough to benefit thousands of 

wounded soldiers. 
- Every purchaser of a Liberty loan bond 
performs a distinct individual service to 
his country and to our boys fighting in 
h France.—Scientific American. 


THE SOLDIER’S REAL LAMENT. 
Note: The Stars and Stripes, the army 





seems 


What’s 


: paper published in Paris, prints the fol- 
ne lowing poem by one of our boys over 
e- there—Sergeant Jerry Jerome. This poem 
deals with a subject as homely and unsen- 
timental as Burns’s famous poem “To a 
Louse”; in fact it was the same little 
varmint” that inspired both efforts. We 





may be as squeamish as we want to about 
this subject, but the fact is that trench- 
lice, or “cooties” as they are familiarly 































called, are one of the chief banes of the 
soldier’s life on the fighting line. The 
Boches attack oy occasionally, but the 
cooties, like the joor, are with them al- 
ways. Corporal 7 Jerome’s effusion runs 
thus: 


They 
To 


send us pocket Bibles, 
make us lads behave; 
They send us bright trench-mirrors, 
To help us when we shave; 
Powders for our face and feet, 
Cold-creams and camphor-ice, 
But never any poison 
For the hungry army lice. 


They send us Wrigley’s double-mint— 
It’s really very nice; 

They send us little sewing-kits, 
With which we sew and splice; 

Wrist-watches and bright wristlets, 
And ukes on which to strum, 

But never any poison 
For the hungry army crumb. 


Oh, ves, dear friends, we’ve got them, 
And we’ve got them mighty bad; 
The pesky things keep biting, 
Till they almost drive us mad; 
They’re after us continually, 
Morning, noon and night, 
And every time they grab a chunk, 
We know old “Sherm” was right. 


In the same paper there also appears a 
series of stanzas which are entitled “A 
Cootie’s Garden of Verses,” and here are 
some of them: 


In winter I get up at night, 

And have to scratch by candle-light; 
In summer, quite the other way; 

I have to scratch the livelong day. 


A soldier boy should never swear 
When coots are in his underwear, 
Or underneath his helmet label- 
At least, as far as he is able. 


The trench is so full of a number of coots, 
I’m actually growing quite fond of the 
brutes. 


KANSAS INDUSTRY IN PERIL. 
Business is so good that a lot of men are 
getting behind with their whittling —Em- 
poria Gazette. 





LOST HER TASTE FOR HIM. 
“TI want a divorce.” 
“For what reason, madam?” 
“Dear me! Do you have to have a rea- 
son?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


























Rheumatism 


A Home Cure Given By One 
Who Had It 


In the spring of 1893 I was attacked 
by Muscular and Infiammatory Rheuma- 
tism. I suffered as only those who have 
it know, for over three years. I tried 
remedy after remedy, and doctor after 
doctor, but such relief as I received was 
only temporary. Finally, I found a 
remedy that cured me completely, and 
it has never returned. I have given it 
to a number who were terribly afflicted 
and even bedridden with Rheumatism, 
and it effected a cure in every case. 

I want every sufferer from any form 
of rheumatic trouble to try this mar- 
velous healing power. Don’t send a! 
cent; simply mail your name and ; 
dress and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it and it has proven itself 
to be that long-looked-for means of 
curing your rheumatism, you may send 
the price of it, one dollar, but under- 
stand, I do not want your money unless§ 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer 
when positive relief is thus offered you 
free? Don’t delay. Write today. 

Mark H. Jackson, No. 54E 
Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery proposition that beats them all. 
For men, women and children. All styles, colors and 
, fancy stripes, including the finest line of 
“ silk hoee. 

8 ear 12 month 
Guaranteed One Year: Mort vyiaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat orders 

make you a steady income. 

Easy Sales—Big Profits 
Work spare timeor full time. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of guaranteed hosiery at less than 
store prices. _ 

ry our hosiery 
Silk Hose Free before selling it. 
Write quick for particulars 
and state size of hose worn 


Thomas Hosiery Co.,8451 Elk St., Dayton, O. 


ARI “BETO” 


DIABETES  -:::<: 


DIABETICS 
Very latest discovery— Absolutely no dieting. 
JOHN C. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| PILES So 


We pay postage and send free 
LADIES TO SEW 3°72 27 
phia Firm. Good p: - 


Red Cross Pile and Fistula Cure 
work: no canvassing; send stamped envelope fe r prices paid 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 29. Walnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 








Gurney 































REA CO. Dept.25, Minneapolis, Mina. 

















The Best Opportunity 








assigned. 
its combinations. . . 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1918. 
Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 


Much of the best territory still un- 


, 











New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 





territory desired. 








Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















F’or Institute Agents 
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Finish This Stor\ For 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and was lonely. ‘“‘Piggy’”—you can 
imagine his kind—was waiting down stairs. He knew where 


champagne and music could be had. But that night she didn’t go. That 
was Lord Kitchener’s doing. But another night? 


O. by EN RY vin Volumes \& 


tells about it in this story, with that full knowledge of women, 
with that frank facing of sex, and that clean mind that has en- 
deared him to the men and women of the land. From the few who snapped 


up the first edition at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 120,000 who 
have eagerly sought the beautiful volumes offered you here—from the professional man who sits 
among his books to the man on the street and to the woman in every walk of life—the whole 
nation bows to O. Henry—and hails him with love and pride as our greatest writer of stories. 


This is but one of the 274 stories, in 12 big volumes, 
you get for 37>2 cents a week, if you send the coupon 


To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING... 


GIVEN AWAY FREE 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only do you get your 274 
O. Henry stories in 12 volumes at less than others paid for one 
volume of the first edition, but you get Kipling’s best 179 short stories and 
poems and his long novel—without paying acent. You get 18 volumes, pack- 
ed with love and joy and laughter—a big shelf full of handsome books. 


SEND THE COUPON and you SEND THE COUPON and you 


will understand why O. Henry will understand as never be- 


is hailed as ‘‘The American Kipling.’’ fore why other nations are going wild 
From East to West; from North to South; over him. Why memorials to him are 
py ~ the ae of ~ ee we Henry | being prepared; why universities are 
sb ar seize on as > own. | . ; 

ly wonders where the next mouthful is | books of English literature are including 

coming from, the budding debutante, and | his stories; why colleges are discussing 

the wayward sister, all feel in common | his place in literature; why theatrical 

the kindly touch of the human heart in | firms are vying for rights to dramatize 
O. Henry’s stories. One and all have felt | his stories; why newspapers all ok 
that at last here was the chance to see the hearts | over the country are continually 
of every kind of person, to get a world of pleasure, 


> yt ~ + > bf . , 
and a library of the best and most worthy literature offe ring big” SUIS for the right to 130,000 Own This 
obtainable. reprint his stories. Edition of 0 Henry 

Everybody has to ve 

FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT SIGN AND MAIL By hi i d 0. iene: bey Fs 

P Pp € who reads and loves 

books. 180,000 have 

INSPECTION COUPON | tt eatin tat 


senators and authors, 
THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., nea Le, Sates See 


. plain eople of dis- 
543-549 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. Appr r ova E | pipes, of, aie 
Please ship me on approval the Works of O, Henry, 12 volumes, will see by the few 
half leather binding, gold tops. Also the 6 volumes set « eB a - mentions d below, it is 
ling bound in silk cloth. If I keep the books I will pay you We will ship the those people of artistic 
$1.00 as first payment within 19 days after the books are received . he 7 and ierary taste in 
and $2.00 per month until your special price of $25.00 for the 0. complete sets so that closest touch with life 
Henry set only is paid, and it is agreed I am tor tai n the Kip you can look them —who love him _ best. 
ling set without charge. If not satisfactory I will notify you esate ; i } Richard Harding Davis 
within 10 days and return both sets to you as soon as you give over in your home Gouverneur Morris 
me shipping instructions as offered readers of The Pathfinder. and then decide Jack London 
: Editor of Cosmopolitan 
whether or not you a of American 
a ; Ea ee eorge Ade 
DELS iitncotibbesursvantavetidesshsssvihaeteade wish to buy. If you are John Kendrick Bangs 
not delighted with O. Henry Minnie Maddern Fiske 
and the free Kipling notify George M, Cohan 
TT isles sd adodowiisecaseh ‘ . os Rad. we will Elles the nets E, W. Townsend 
De Wolfe Hopper 
back as cheerfully as we Gus Williams 
das: cdanis decks aeeeeainiabmbuamed as sent them. How could any Champ Clark ¢ 
Enclose with letter giving business or employment proposition be more fair? Wil dewin 





























